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ARTICLE I. 
UNUTILIZED FORCES IN OUR CHURCHES, 


(A PAPER IN PRACTICAL THEOLOGY.) 


+ By Pror. L. A. GoTWALD, D. D., Wittenberg Theological Seminary, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

These modern days have witnessed, as we all know, marvel- 
ous progress in the utilization of the once hidden or recondite 
forces of nature. Man has risen up into high lordship over the 
material world, has coaxed from it the secrets of its energy and 
strength, and is now using them as his servants to do his bid- 
ding. In this day of ours, as in no previous age, is realized the 
Psalmist’s lofty tribute to man: “Thou madest him to have do- 
minion over the work of thy hands: Thou hast put all things 
under his feet.” He has captured electricity and compelled it 
to obey him. He has stretched out his hand and laid hold 
upon the once hidden forces of fire and water, and, by the 
mighty resultant product of “steam,” he has set in motion mil- 
lions of wheels in the great realm of our nineteenth century ma- 
terial progress. He has discovered and employed the hidden 
forces of “light,” of “magnetism,” of “gravitation,” of “chemi- 
cal action,” of “hydraulics,” and of many other existing forces 
in nature, and he has harnessed them all into obedience to his 
will and accomplishment of his service. He has not created 
these forces. He has only discovered them, called them out 
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from their hidden recesses in nature, learned what vast physical 
power there is stored up in them, and how much, if used wisely 
and well, they can do for him. 

A similar result needs to be achieved by the Church, to-day, 
in regard to the latent yet mighty moral forces which lie hidden 
within herself. Just as in the natural world there lay, for cen- 
turies, unutilized, the material forces which are chief factors in 
all our grand modern physical science and civilization, so in the 
Church there exist moral and spiritual forces, talents, energies, 
capacities, in great variety and abundance, which, if only wisely 
and earnestly utilized, would multiply, beyond our highest im- 
agining, her moral power and influence in the world, and would 
secure for her a rapid and amazing development both in num- 
bers and in piety. 

There is probably, not a single congregation in our land that 
has not within itself a very large proportion of members who 
have no adequate sense whatever of the full scriptural require- 
ments of Christian life, who have never risen up into anything 
like the proper consciousness of their personal responsibil- 
ity as professed disciples of Christ. There are multitudes in 
our churches whose powers for good are all dormant; who call 
themselves “Soldiers of Christ,” but are always in winter-quar- 
ters, and never on the march or in the battle; Christians who 
have never aroused themselves sufficiently even to ask the ques- 
tion: “Have I any power that I can use for Christ?” and who 
have never, therefore, even attempted to use their gifts, their 
graces, their influence, their opportunities, their wealth, their 
time, their energies, their lives, their all, for him and for the good 
of their fellow men. They all have talent, divinely created and 
entrusted talent, but unused talent, talent wrapped in a napkin 
and buried away in the earth; mental and moral wealth, but 
wealth not put out to usury or interest for their Lord. They 
constitute an infinite spiritual force, but it is all merely possible 
or latent force. It is a!l unawakened, untouched, undeveloped, 
unutilized force. It is not active force, but only potential force, 
force only as yet in the line of possibility ; like the force of un- 
generated steam sleeping quietly in the unheated water, or like 
the force of the lightning floating unseen and unfelt in the un- 
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gathered and unconcentrated electricity that surcharges the air. 
They are those whom the Saviour designates as “idlers in the 
Lord’s vineyard,” the “profit and loss” figures in the inventory of 
the church’s resources, the negative factor, the minus symbol, 
the ever unknown quantity in our religious algebra, the drones 
in our hive of ecclesiastical life and energy, the icebergs that 
chill, the paralysis that unnerves, the burdens that weigh down 
and perpetually retard the onward progress of the Church of 
Christ. 

And yet this inactive and unemployed talent in the Church is 
not itself so much to blame for what it thus is, as the Church is 
to blame for having made it so and allowing it to be so. And 
by “the Church” we here chiefly mean those in authority in the 
Church, those who in any way are entrusted with the instruction, 
the organization, the direction, the government, the spiritual 
control of the Church: her theological professors, her synods, 
her conferences, her pastors, her church-councils, her Sunday- 
school superintendents and teachers, her parents, all these. Upon 
these rests especially the censure for the existence of these 
great piles of “dead wood” and useless “drift wood in the church ; 
and upon them especially rests also the duty to remedy, if possi- * 
ble, the evil, and, in some way, if possible, awaken all these 
sleeping energies in our churches, and call out, into healthful, vig- 
orous, united, constant activity for Christ, and for the salvation 
of their own souls and the souls of their perishing fellow men, 
all this great army of nominal and comparatively inactive Chris- 
tians now enrolled in our churches. The vital question is: How 
can it be done? How can all this talent of the Church, now dor- 
mant and unemployed, be awakened, utilized, and made subser- 
vient by the Church in the accomplishment of the high moral 
and spiritual mission in the world for which she exists ? 

It is evident, at the outstart, that in order to attain such high 
end, the Church must first clearly recognize the fact that her own 
spiritual self-culture, or her own best possible development in 
Christian faith and life is her very first and chief duty. 

The primary spiritual obligation of every church is to herself. 
Self culture in Christian character is her first and chiefest duty. 
She owes to her own self to develop herself into her largest re- 
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ligious and spiritual possibilities. Regarding herself as a spirit- 
ual household, as an organic unit, as an association of fellow be- 
lievers in Christ, she owes it to herself, as her first and highest 
endeavor, to make of herself, as such household or unit or asso- 
ciation, the utmost that she possibly can. Her first care must 
be herself to be what she ought, by virtue of her divine voca- 
tion, to be; not as in herself an end, but as a means to an end, 
viz., by her own Christ-like character and life to become in the 
largest possible measure an instrument for the increase of the 
glory of Christ. She owes it, therefore, to herself, as a first 
duty, to set herself to the development in Christian character of 
every member in her ranks. All the spiritual possibilities, both 
in character and in life, that lie hidden in any one of her num- 
ber, the Church is under moral obligation to discover, to draw 
out, to cultivate, and, not only in some way or to some extent 
but in the best way and to the largest possible extent, to utilize 
for Christ. She is to be to all within her number a true nour- 
ishing mother, a training school in holiness and usefulness. 

Here, however, is undoubtedly just where, both as pastors 
and churches, we are continually making a very fatal blunder. 
We are, as churches, straining every nerve, and often also from 
utterly unhallowed motives, merely to gather in, and we are 
then sadly indifferent concerning the spiritual culture of those 
whom we have gathered in. We seek, as our chief endeavor, 
to add, and then fail to develop spiritually those whom we have 
added. Quantity with us has come to be more important than 
spiritual quality: mumbers than character; conversion than 
sanctification; beginning than advancing; germination than 
growth. We measure our success largely by pure arithmetic, 
by the mere figures in our parochial columns. We are idolators 
at the shrine of the Multiplication Table, and round out the 
years with our cold and rattling sums in Addition, counting that 
only as work for Christ and success in the cause of Christ which 
can thus in numerals and decimals be expressed. 

Thus to emphasize church additions, a mere swelling of num- 
bers, is, we repeat, a fatal blunder. It is more: itis asin. Un- 
doubtedly it is the duty of the Church to labor for the conver- 
sion of sinners, and to seek to increase her numbers by spiritual 
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conquests from the world. But that is not her first or primary 
duty. Her first or primary duty is spiritual self-culture, self-de- 
velopment in Christian character. And where there is once in 
a church the attainment, in her own inner life, of this high spir- 
itual culture and self-development, when she is thus once within 
herself what as a true Chutch of Christ she ought to be, a holy 
Church, her membership soundly indoctrinated, spiritual, con- 
formed in spirit and life to the spirit and life of Christ, then will 
she not have only power to win souls into herself from the 
world, but then will she also be able spiritually to care for, and 
develop, and help heavenward those whom she does thus win. 
It must never be forgotten that it takes a spiritual church to do 
truly spiritual work. To add from a dead world to a dead 
church only magnifies the gathered deadness. It is only piling 
iceberg on iceberg. Or, if the person added to the church, is 
really a renewed soul, a “new creature in Christ Jesus,” to intro- 
duce such an one into a Church spiritually dead, and in which 
its religious culture will be neglected and uncared for, is simply 
an awful cruelty, and is an irreparable wrong to the soul that 
thus trusts itself for help in its spiritual life to the church. It is 
like sending the warm waters of the “Gulf Stream” up into the 
frozen Arctic Ocean, at the North Pole. To be to those that 
come into her a genuine and real spiritual mother she must her- 
self be a genuine and real Church of Christ. There must be a 
development of herself into the spirit and life of Christ, before 
she can be to those that are added to her a help in their faith 
and life in Christ. 

The very first duty therefore, we repeat, of every church is 
constantly to watch over her own religious condition. The first 
duty of every pastor is to be a true spiritual shepherd to those 
already in his flock: to inquire into their spiritual state, to en- 
courage them in, their Christian life, to hold them to their relig- 
ious duties, to reclaim them from their moral wanderings, to 
engage them in Christian work, to surround them with Christian 
influences, to exercise their Christian gifts, in a word to keep 
such a close warm personal pastoral influence upon everyone 
belonging to his church that their church connection will con- 
stantly develop them in Christian character, and strengthen them 
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both in their faith and their service for Christ. Especially is 
this a pastor's duty towards those who are yet young in Chris- 
tian life and experience, who have just entered the service of 
Christ. Our work as pastors is not ended, but is really just be- 
gun, when we have received persons into the church. They 
are, as yet mere babes in Christ; their spiritual life is as yet 
only in its germ or bud form; and our duty, as pastors, is to 
nourish and strengthen and develop, symmetrically steadily and 
into a beautifully rounded completeness, the new life which the 
Holy Ghost has thus commenced. What the church is, what 
the spiritual life and growth of each member are, depends very 
largely upon how true a pastor to his people the minister is. If 
he is indifferent to the spiritual state of his people, if he fails 
thus to feel and show a real spiritual interest in them, and con- 
cern and labor for their fidelity and religious growth and useful- 
ness, they, too, will soon be indifferent, will lose their religious 
interest, will do and give but little for Christ, will often drop 
back again to the world, will possibly at last perish, and come 
short of the heavenly inheritance into which, if properly watched 
over and cared for, they might and would have entered. 

Great then is the responsibility of every pastor, first of all, to 
his own flock. Great, first of all, is the duty of every church to 
care spiritually for all her own number, all within herself, and to 
secure to them, as the result of her tuition and nurture, their 
firm establishment in the Christian faith, their steady healthful 
growth in Christian character, their abundant and increasing 
usefulness in Christian service. The church that thus jealously 
and carefully guards her own inner spiritual life, that cares more 
to be a holy church than a large or fashionable or popular church, 
such a church, by her very possession of such a true spiritual 
life, and the quickening, energizing influence which is shed 
abroad upon all within her from it, has in this the means or 
agency by which to awaken all the sleeping energy within her, 
and to call out into activity for Christ all the unemployed talent 
slumbering in her possession. 

Here, then, in the church’s own spiritual state, is the seat both 
of the disease and the remedy. Because the church has been 
negligent of this primary duty of spiritual self-care, because she 
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has so little real scriptural spiritual life within herself, she shows so 
little sign of life, so little activity for Christ, so little employment 
of the gifts and talents which her Lord and Master has en- 
trusted to her. We speak, we work, we give so little for Christ, 
simply because we love so little. We preach and pray so coldly 
because our hearts are cold. We do so little to save sinners 
because we feel so little for them. We part so reluctantly and 
so sparingly with our means for the spread of the Gospel and 
evangelization of the world simply because we love our dollars 
more than we love our duty. The trouble is within us. The 
talents lie unused because there is not spiritual life enough in 
our souls to move us to their use. The locomotive stands still 
upon the track because the fire has burned down and the water 
is cold. 


Assuming the truth of what has now been \vritten con- 
cerning the duty of the church to make her own spiritual 
self-culture her first concern and object of her chief and supreme 
endeavor, we have a second and a final answer to our question 
in the statement that, in order to utilize her unemployed talents, 
or spiritual possibilities, the church must intelligently apprehend 
what her talents or possibilities are, must set herself to a wise cul- 
ture and direction of these talents and possibilities, and must thus 
secure from every individual member the best that is in him as his 
contribution toward the aggregate spiritual influence and activity 
of the church. 

1. Every church needs, first, to take an inventory of her 
stock in trade. She needs to know, and recognize as her spe- 
cially entrusted gifts, just what she possesses. She needs to 
study and analyze herself, and count up, in all their number and 
variety and special characteristics and adaptability to special 
ends, every talent with which God has endowed her in all her 
membership. This self-knowledge is a first step toward true 
self-culture. 

Seeking thus to know herself every church will be surprised 
to learn how rich in spiritual resources she is, with what fine 
talents God has gifted her, how vast for usefulness are her pos- 
sibilities, what resistless moral force she contains and may evoke 
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from herself with which to storm and overcome the forces of 
evil with which she is surrounded. 

In this inventory of her resources she will find, first, the talent 
of a possible Christian home: a home in which the father is a 
faithful spiritual priest, where the word of God is the recognized 
rule of faith and life, where the altar of prayer is reared, where 
parental example is consistent and godly, where religious in- 
struction is habitually and soundly imparted, where Christian 
character is created and habits of holy living established, where 
an indefinable celestial atmosphere fills and permeates the entire 
family circle, and by its own unspoken yet eloquent sweetness 
wins all within it to purity and truth and love and holiness and 
Christ. 

There is, also, secondly, what may be called the talent of so- 
cial influence: the influence for good which a church possesses 
because of the relationship of her members to multitudes out- 
side of herself, giving to them special individual opportunity 
and spiritual power over some who are not Christians. 

Then, thirdly, there is, also, the talent entrusted to the Church 
of witness-bearing for the right, and of always bravely labor- 
ing for the right: for the purification of public morals, for the 
sanctification of the Lord’s Day, for the rebuke of political cor- 
ruption, for the maintenance of law and order, for the suppres- 
sion of the foul and ruinous iniquity of the liquor traffic, for the 
defence, in every way, of truth, and purity, and right, and jus- 
tice, for all these the Church both can and ought to stand eVer 
faithful as a bulwark of defence for righteousness. 

And then, fourthly, there is the fine talent of Christian wom- 
anhood: all the wealth of Christian woman’s love, and devotion, 
and constancy, and purity, and faith, and tact, and mighty influ- 
ence over lover and husband and brother and son. How much of 
this grand talent there is in all our churches. Two-thirds of the 
membership of the Church in our land to-day are Christian 
women. How mighty a work, therefore, for Christ and for 
the Church, if fully awakened, and wisely and rightly directed, 
could not this talent of consecrated Christian womanhood ac- 
complish. 

Then, fifthly, there is, also, the church talent of money. Dr. 
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Dorchester estimates the aggregate wealth of our nation at sixty 
billions of dollars; and twelve billions of these sixty he esti- 
mates as being in the hands of professed Christians. But, judg- 
ing from the liberality of the churches towards the support and 
spread of the Gospel, it is largely unconsecrated wealth which 
these Christian hands thus hold. It is wealth unemployed and 
unused for Christ. And yet, if consecrated and used as it ought 
to be, what infinite good this wealth might accomplish. What 
colleges it might endow, what theological seminaries it might 
found, what young men it might educate for the gospel minis- 
try, what churches it might build, what missionaries it might 
send and support, what great things, in thousands of ways, it 


. might do to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom and to save souls. 


This hoarded wealth of the church, these millions of dollars un- 
used for Christ, what infinite possibilities for the work of the 
world’s evangelization they contain. And what a voice of guilt 
and doom they will utter in the Day of Judgment against some ! 
(James, 5 : 3.) 

There is the talent, also, of special individual endowment, 2. ¢. 
of special individual qualification for special Christian usefulness 
and service. As the apostle declares: “Every man hath his 
proper gift of God, one after this manner, and another after 
that.” In a church, one member has the talent of song or 
music; another of special social influence; another has the 
ability to lead the church to edification in public prayer; an- 
other the talent of scholarship and education ; another the tal- 
ent of fluency and effectiveness in public address ; another pos- 
sesses wealth; another, like Dorcas, has skill in needle-work and 
can make garments; another has financial talent and can safely 
and judiciously manage the moneyed interests of the church ; 
another has attractive social qualities; another has talent espe- 
cially fitting him for the ministry; another is adapted to be a 
teacher in the Sunday School ; another to lead a Bible class ; an- 
other to conduct a devotional meeting ; another to labor among 
the young; another to solicit funds for benevolent objects ; an- 
other to do evangelistic work ; another to canvass for subscribers 
to the church periodicals; another to distribute tracts ; another 
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to stand at the church door, and smile, and shake hands, and 
welcome strangers; another to act as usher. Thus is there the 
greatest conceivable variety of individual gifts in the member- 
ship of a church, and hence the largest conceivable variety, also, 
of possible usefulness, by the earnest and united exercise of these 
gifts, each one simply using his own special gift, and faithfully 
doing the single special work which, in the bestowal upon him 
of his gift, God has specially fitted him and called him to do. 

Thus numerous and varied are the talents for possible useful- 
ness which exist in every church. The duty of the church is to 
arouse herself into the joyous, and yet solemn, consciousness of 
what she thus in herself is and possesses: what sublime poten- 
cies for the advancement of the cause of Christ slumber within 
her. 

2. A second duty of every church, in order to secure the end 
under consideration, next to a knowledge of her gifts, is the ex- 
ercise and wise direction of them. Knowing what a member's 
special gift, or possible power of usefulness is, an immediate duty 
of the church is to find or make for him a field of usefulness in 
which he may profitably, both for himself and for others, exer- 
cise his gift. And the one man, above all others, upon whom 
devolves this duty is the pastor of the church. He is the shep- 
herd ofthe flock, and his duty is both to feed and lead it. Him 
especially has Christ entrusted with every soul in his Church, 
and has commanded him to train and develop that soul, into 
highest possible Christian character and life. To do this, he 
must know that soul, what its spiritual state is, what its special 
weaknesses are, what its strength, what its special endowments 
or gifts, in what special way or work it can do most to help on 
the work of the church and glorify Christ. And then, knowing 
what each one thus specially is, and can especially well do, his 
duty as pastor is to get him, in some way, to do that work. 
Many in our churches do nothing for the church or for Christ 
simply because nothing has been pointed out to them or given 
them to do. They stand idle in the Lord’s vineyard because 
no one has hired them. This is one of the great weaknesses of 
the church: she is giving her members nothing specific to do. 
And this is the weakness of many a pastor’s ministry. He does 
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not know how to put his people to work. He has no executive 
talent. He isa poor general. He tries to do the work of all 
the church himself. He cannot do it. It is a spiritual injury 
to his people to try to do it. A wise pastor pursues a different 
course. He works hard himself, but he tries also, at the same 
time, to get all his people to work hard—he doing his special 
work, and expecting them to do their special work and thus, 
both working, there is a grand aggregate of good accomplished. 

This, then, is what, as pastors, we must do if we want our 
churches to do for Christ what they can and ought. We must 
find something for them all to do. We must put our members 
to work. We must, in some way, get them to use the gifts with 
which God has endowed them. It is said that when Oliver 
Cromwell visited Yorkminister Cathedral, in England, he saw 
standing, on high pedestals, up above the altar, twelve silver 
statues of the twelve apostles. “Who are those fellows up 
there?” he rather irreverently asked. “Silver statues,” was the 
answer, “of the holy apostles.” “Take them down,” was his 
command,” and melt them into coin, and let them go about do- 
ing good.” So with the statuary Christians in our churches. 
They are very respectable, and very nice to look at, as mere 
standing religious figures, but that is not the kind of Christian 
that is going to convert the world. It is the melted Christian, the 
Christian in holy circulation among his fellowmen, the Christian 
that has come down from his high pedestal of respectability, and 
comfortable ease, and self-enjoyment, and, with busy hand, and 
loving heart, and warm sympathies, and earnest interest, and 
hard work, goes about like Christ the Master, doing good—that 
is the kind of Christian that will turn the world upside down, 
will dreadfully bother Satan, overturning his kingdom and re- 
conquering from his grasp the nations of the earth. 

“But how,” almost in despair, asks the conscientious pastor, 
“can I do all this?” “By what arguments or appeals or meth- 
ods,” cry out thousands of godly ministers, “can we stir up the 
people in our churches thus generally and faithfully to use their 
talents for Christ? By what art shall we evoke all this latent 
force in Zion? How can we possibly make all this great wealth 
of unemployed talent effective for the achievement of good? 
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How can we arouse all these dormant energies? This valley of 
dry bones, bones so very dry, how can we transform it into a 
theatre of living men, the heart of each a flame of holy love, 
the whole being of each a consecrated instrument for the glory 
of God? How?” There is but one true answer to every such 
earnest inquiry: Use only the agencies and methods appointed 
and evidently approved by God. 

1. First among these is a faithful preaching to the conscience 
of the word of God, in regard to the right use of gifts. We 
must, as pastors, preach clearly what is, in this special respect, 
Christian duty. Our preaching must be a straight preaching to 
the conscience. Parents, Sabbath-school teachers, and especially 
pastors, must show to those under their instruction that every 
grace, and gift, and possession, and influence, and opportunity 
and possibility of good, has come to them as a trust from God, 
that their first obligation is to use them for the glory of God, 
and that God will hold every man strictly accountable for all 
that he has conferred upon him. There dare here be no letting 
down of the truth, no smoothing over of the divine word. God's 
demands must be emphasized. Duty must be pressed on the 
conscience. Responsibility must be vividly shown. Men will 
not use their talents aright for God and for the benefit of their 
fellow-men, unless moved and held to it by their moral sense, 
by the pressure and conscious demands upon them of the claims 
of God. The pastor’s duty, therefore, in this respect, is clear, 
He must hold up before his people, in light radiant as the day, 
the demands upon them of God because of the gifts to them by 
God. His obligation is to announce to them, concerning every 
duty, “Thus saith the Lord: this is both duty and privelege : 
pay what thou owest.” 

2. Judicious, brave and loving personal pastoral appeal is an- 
other agency by which the dormant energies of the Church may 
be aroused and utilized. Public address often fails to reach this 
end. Hence to every pastor this advice will not beamiss: “Go 
to your members and between you and them alone, kindly, 
plainly and earnestly, lay specific Christian duty upon their con- 
science. Be wise enough and brave enough to point out to 
them just what, with their gifts and their education and their 
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wealth and their opportunities, they both can and ought to do 
for Christ, and for the Church, and for souls. Speak to the con- 
science. Be a Nathan. Say ‘Thou art the man.’ Ring the 
question, until their souls tremble under a sense of their per- 
sonal responsibility: ‘How much owest thou unto my Lord ?’”’ 

3. By wise and thorough system in Christian activity we may 
also do much to call out and utilize the unemployed talent in 
our churches. Thorough organization in any human association 
is always helpful to efficiency. Wise method always secures 
both more work and better. Division of labor gives to each 
: something to do, and fits each also to do well what he.does. It 
is so in the Church. By system in our Christian activity, by 
classification and organization of our members for church work, 
based upon considerations of their variety in age, capacity, taste, 
aptitude, opportunity, we simply set before them special ways in 
which, in our judgment, they now may do something for Christ, 
and we urge them in that special line to exercise the particular gifts 
with which God has endowed them. We point out to them, by 
such adoption of system and organization, something specific to 
do, and we render easy to them the doing of a duty which other- 
wise would perhaps be impossible for them to do. Practically, 
in the adoption of any wise method in church work, or the 
forming of any organization for the accomplishment of any spe- 
cific form of religious duty, we simply, as pastors, say to our 
people: ‘Here is a special and wise and Scriptural way of glori- 
fying God: by working with your pastor, and fellow church 
members, and with the church at large, in this special way, for 
this special end, you will both do more for Christ, and do it 
easier, and more joyfully, than if alone and by some other 
method you seek to do it.” Hence the value in every church of 
system and organization in the work of benevolence, of the 
Sunday school, of the financial management of the church, of 
missionary activity, of the care of the poor, the sick, the back- 
slidden, the stranger. Hence the benefit in our churches of special 
missionary societies, and orders of deaconesses, and Dorcas or 
sewing societies, and young people’s literary and religious socie- 
ties, all of them under the direct supervision and control of the 
church council, and all so framed as to call out the best services 
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and best exercise of gifts for Christ of all belonging to them, 
and the activity of all made tributary to the best development 
and edification of the whole church. And hence, also, espe- 
cially, the existence of all our distinct Church Boards, to each of 
which is delegated the care and direction of a special form of 
Christian liberality and activity, and which, therefore, afford to 
every pastor and church a ready opportunity or channel by 
which to do with their means and co-operation for these objects 
more by far than they otherwise either could or would do for 
them. 

4. The wise institution of special organizations in our 
churches designed for the spiritual development more directly 
of certain special classes, and for their better fitting for special 
Christian work, will also prove helpful in solving this question 
concerning the unutilized forces in our churches. First of all, 
always, among these agencies, is the Catechetical Class, con- 
ducted by the pastor, for the thorough scriptural indoctrination 
of the young. Besides this there are others: a Teacher’s Meet- 
ing, a Normal Bible Class, a Monthly or Quarterly Missionary 
Concert, a Female Devotional Meeting, a Mother’s Meeting, a 
Young Men’s Association, and possibly yet others, in all of 
which the specific aim should be personal spiritual culture and 
personal edifying in holiness of heart and life. Every agency in 
a church by which the spiritual life of the membership is ren- 
dered more scripturally intelligent and quickened is invaluable ; 
for, without exception, the measure of genuine intelligent heart 
piety is the measure also of Christian activity, liberality, consis- 
tency and holiness of outer life. The more you can have of the 
one, the more will you be sure to have also of the other. 

5. Religious intelligence in a church also goes far towards 
stirring up latent energies. Hence preaching to secure the best 
practical results, should be pre-eminently didactic or instructive, 
the solid clear exposition of God’s word, a perpetual exhibition 
to the people and enforcement of divine truth. Hence the in- 
expressible value of our good Lutheran practice of catechisation 
by which the young are grounded firmly in the word of God 
and are able to give a reason for the Christian hope that is in 
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them. And hence, also, the wisdom of circulating freely relig- 
ious literature in a church, and especially denominational relig- 
ious literature. In every home in our churches our church pa- 
pers and periodicals should be found. In order that our people 
become interested, as they ought to be, in missions, in church 
extension, in beneficiary education, in our colleges and theolog- 
ical seminaries, in female education, in all our general agencies 
of Christian activity, they must first be informed concerning 
them, and they must first know thoroughly all about them. 
This is particularly true of our Lutheran churches. Our people 
are a thoughtful people, governed by conviction and conscience, 
ready to do their duty when once they are clearly assured of 
duty, but not much disposed to do it before they are thus as- 
sured. Every genuine Lutheran has in him Luther’s loyalty, as 
a rule of conduct, to the divine word: “Es sey denn, das ich 
mit Zeugnissen der heiligen Schrift, oder mit offentlichen, klaren 
und hellen Griinden und ursachen iiberwunden und iiberweiset 
werde, so kan und will ich nichts widerrufen.’ And hence he 
is a wise Lutheran pastor who often preaches instructively to his 
people upon all the great Christian activities of the church, 
shows them clearly what the church is trying to do for the 
spread of the Gospel and for the salvation of the world, and then 
appeals to them and urges them to join in and aid in the achieve- 
ment of so Christian and noble a work. Let pastors thus faith- 
fully in this respect do their duty, and the people in our churches 
will then, also, as a rule, grandly do theirs. The Apportionment 
will be met; the Treasuries of our Boards and Institutions will 
be filled ; and grandly will the cause of Christ move on to vic- 
tory in the world. 

These are some of the many methods or means by which, at 
least to some extent, the vast dormant power now in our 
churches, the many now unemployed talents in the possession 
of those calling themselves Christians, may be awakened and 
utilized for Christ. God help us all by his grace to stir up 
whatever gift there may be in us. May none of us bury the 
talents with which we have been entrusted. May we be faithful 
stewards of the gifts and graces of God. The light that we have, 
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let us hold it up to show others the way to Christ. The talents 
we have, let us use them for the glory of him who by his 
death, even on the cross, has redeemed us from eternal death. 
The time we have, the opportunities we have, the wealth we 
have, whether it be much or little, the influence we have, the 
gifts of intellect, of education, of eloquence, we have, the power 
with God in prayer we have, all our gifts, all our strength, our 
very life itself, let us lay all on the altar. If we have not five or 
ten talents, we have all at least one: let us use that one earn- 
estly for our Lord. If we cannot do one thing for Christ, we 
can do another. If we cannot do much, we can, even the weak- 
est of us, do a little. If we cannot be High Priests ministering 
before the Shechinah, in the Holy of Holies, we can, perhaps, 
with the humbler Kohathites, help to keep bright the candle- 
stick and the altars and the vessels of the Sanctuary in the Holy 
Place. If we cannot be a Paul, writing an inspired epistle, we 
can be a Phebe, a ready messenger, carrying it with glad step to 
the waiting church. We can all do something for our ascended 
Lord. We-can all, in some way, and by the faithful use of some 
talent, aid in the upbuilding of the Church and the conversion 
and salvation of the world. 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY, 
By Pror. L, A. Fox, D. D., Salem, Va. 


The doctrine of the resurrection of the body is eminently 
scriptural. It is what theologians call a pure doctrine. Our ev- 
idence and our conceptions of the nature of the resurrection 
must be drawn almost exclusively from the Bible. But the be- 
lief in the restoration of the soul to the body was not in ancient 
times confined entirely to the Jews. 

The Egyptians, from a very early period, believed that the 
soul would return to reanimate the body. This was the cause 
of the custom of embalming the bodies. Herodotus, from the 
standpoint of a Greek, supposed that they preserved the body 
to delay as long as possible the round of transmigrations, but in 
this he failed to understand Egyptian thought. The Egyptians 
made the other life very real. They had from a remote past 
formed precise and definite ideas of the state of the soul after 
death. James Freeman Clarke says: “Until Swedenborg ar- 
rived and gave his disciples the precise measure and form of the 
life to come, no religion had ever taught an immortality as dis- 
tinct in its outlines and as solid in its substance as that of the 
Egyptians. To the Egyptian this life was but the first step, and 
a very short one, of an immense career.” A great period of 
fourteen hundred and twenty-one years was thought to be the 
cycle of human transmigrations. “Two Sothic periods corre- 
spond very nearly to the three thousand years spoken of by 
Herodotus during which the soul transmigrates through animal 
forms before returning to the human body.”* Whence they ob- 
tained the idea of a resurrection, or by what proofs they sus- 
tained it, we do not know. 

There are traces of the idea among the Greeks. In Homer 
we have Achilles saying, 
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“What a wonder! All the Trojans slain by me 
Shall rise again from the kingdom of the dead.’’ 

“Eschylus uses the word anastasis in the sense of the resur- 
rection of the body. 

Plato, according to Cicero, said that souls could not exist eter- 
nally without bodies, and therefore the souls of wise men must 
at some time return to their bodies. Augustine said that “some 
Christians, who have a liking for Plato on account of his mag- 
nificent style, and the truths which he now and then uttered, say 
that he held a doctrine similar to their own regarding the resur- 
rection of the dead.”* But Cicero supposed that Plato meant 
it rather as a playful fancy than as a reality. 

Augustine preserves a remarkable statement made by Varro: : 
“Certain astrologers have written that men are destined to a 
new birth which the Greeks call palingenesy. This will take 
place after four hundred and forty years have elapsed; and then 
the same soul and the same body, which were formerly united, 
will again be reunited.” 

Augustine in the same connection records that Labro said that 
“two men died on the same day and met at a cross-road, and 
that, being ordered to return to their bodies, they agreed to be 
friends for life, and were so until they died again.” 

But while these quotations show that some had conceived the 
idea of the possibility of a resurrection of the body, we know 
it was never a general belief among the Greeks. It was a va- 
grant thought of the very few. In the times of the apostles the 
educated circles at Athens failed to understand the word and 
supposed the resurrection was some sort of deity. 

Funeral rites were connected with the belief in the future ex- 
istence of the soul, but in no country, except in Egypt, were 
they related, so far as history reaches, to the resurrection of the 
body. The dead were treated with reverence and the body was 
buried, cremated or embalmed. This reverence and care were 
marks of affection. They grew, too, out of the belief that the 
soul lingered for a time around the body, and its destiny was 
determined by the fate of its former tabernacle. There may 
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have been in the very earliest period an idea of the resurrection 
which shaped the primitive funeral ceremonies, but that idea 
was completely lost in the heathen world, except among the 
Egyptians. 

At the time of the advent of Christ the resurrection was held 
by the Jews as one of the common articles of the orthodox 
faith. It had been for several centuries thoroughly established 
in their creed. The Sadducees only, a small rationalistic but 
important sect, denied it. But it had not always been so prom- 
inent in their religious life. 

When we come to look in their early records for the expres- 
sions of their belief in the resurrection of the body, we are sur- 
prised at the entire absence or, at most, the few doubtful allu- 
sions to it. They could not have been wholly without the idea. 
As early as Abraham they had made visits into Egypt. They 
had been in bondage there for several centuries. The mummies, 
which embodied the Egyptian doctrine, must have been familiar 
objects to them. There was nothing in their own traditions 
which prevented them from accepting a doctrine so gratifying 
to the affections of the bereaved. They may have believed it. 
This doctrine may have been a part of their sacred traditions. 
But there is no positive proof that they hoped for a future for 
the body. The references in the Mosaic books to a life after 
death are so uncertain that many scholars have doubted that 
they believed in the continued existence even of the soul. 

The sacred care taken by the Jews of the dead may have 
grown out of the belief of the resurrection of the body. -Abra- 
ham bought a family burial ground. Joseph took his father’s 
body back to Palestine to bury him. Joseph, when dying, gave 
commandment concerning his bones. He directed that when 
the people returned to their own country they should take his 
body with them and bury it in the land of his fathers. The He- 
brews did not forget even in the midst of the excitement of their 
departure that request, nor abandon their charge during the toil- 
some pilgrimage in the dersert. The belief in the resurrection 
would have been a sufficient reason for these facts, but there 
may have been others, and upon the facts alone we can not af- 
firm the belief. 
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In Deuteronomy it is said: “I kill and I make alive,” 32 : 39. 
In this God asserts his power to raise the dead. But the Jews 
in later years used it as a figurative expression for extreme sor- 
row and great joy, and there is no evidence that it was ever ta- 
ken literally by them. 

Among the oldest books is Job. It may have been written 
in the Mosaic period. In it we have, according to our version, 
this remarkable passage: “1 know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that he will stand at the latter day upon the earth, and 
though after my skin worms destroy my body yet in my flesh 
shall I see God, whom I shall see for myself and mine eyes be- 
hold and not another.”* This is often used as one of the proof 
passages from the Old Testament of the resurrection. Accord- 
ing to our translation no other interpretation is admissible. But 
scholars deny the correctness of the rendering. Knapp offers 
the following strong objections. No ancient Jewish teacher, nor 
Christ, nor his apostles ever quote it. It is not probable that 
this doctrine should have been so clearly revealed in so ancient 
a writing. Job nowhere else expresses this hope, nor consoles 
himself with it but recurs to his old doubts. His friends make 
no reply to the statement and they would not have passed by so 
important an argument. The translation does violence to the 
words of the original. Ochler says, “Notwithstanding the many 
erroneous explanations which have been offered, the only view 
which can be accepted as doing justice to the words, is that 
which regards the passage as expressing the hope of a manifes- 
tation of God to be made in favor of Job after his death.”+ But 
he translates it thus: “After this skin is destroyed and without 
my flesh shall I see God.” Perowne gives the same rendering. 
Were it certain that our version contained the thought of Job it 
would be equally certain that it was only a momentary flash of 
inspiration that had no parallel for many centuries. 

In Samuel we have the song of Hannah, “The Lord killeth and 
he maketh alive ; he bringeth down to the grave and he bringeth 
up.” She quotes and enlarges upon the words of Deuteronomy. 
Her language is figurative. She celebrates her delivery from 
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deep grief—a sorrow like the grave. There is no clear reference 
to a resurrection of the body. 

Between this period and that of Isaiah the belief in a future 
resurrection had become more prominent. If they had it before, 
it now became a more important factor in the religious life, 
The major prophets use it to reveal great marvels about to oc- 
cur. Isaiah said, “Thy dead men shall live, together with my 
dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing ye that dwell in 
the dust; for thy dew is as the dew of the herbs and the earth 
shall cast out the dead.”* Ezekiel said, “I will open your graves 
and cause you to come up out of your graves, and bring you 
into the land of Israel.’*+ So also the vision of the dry bones, 
Hosea uses the fact of the resurrection as an illustration in two 
places. “After two days will he revive us and on the third day 
raise us up.” “I will ransom them from the grave; I will re- 
deem them from death.’ 

These figures, drawn from the general belief, reacted upon it 
and confirmed it. They were prophecies in the most common 
form of prophecy, and became a divine warrant of the faith. 
When it is shown, as is easily done by the contexts, that they 
refer in the first instance to national events, it does not follow, 
as some have supposed, that they were not also predictions of 
the real resurrection. Jewish prophecies had in general a two- 
fold application. The prophecy of the son of the virgin is a 
well known instance of this fact. So these referred first to na- 
tional events and then to the general resurrection of the dead. 

Daniel clearly and directly asserts a resurrection of both the 
good and the bad. “Many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake ; some to everlasting life and some to ever- 
lasting shame and contempt. And they that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament and as the stars forever and 
ever.” (Ch. 12: 2.) 

In the Maccabean period it was a source of comfort under 
their afflictions. It was connected with the retributions of the 
other life. But it was at the same time confounded with the 
future existence. “Thou like a fury takest us out of the present 
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life but the king of the world shall raise us up, who have died for 
his laws, unto everlasting life.” (2 Mac. 7:9.) So when the 
martyr was ready to die he said, “It is good being put to death 
by men to look for hope from God to be raised up again by 
him ; as for thee thou shalt have no resurrection to life,” (verse 
14). ‘And when he had made a gathering throughout the 
company to the sum of two thousand drachms of silver, he sent 
it to Jerusalem to offer a sin offering, doing therein my will 
and honestly in that he was mindful of the resurrection: for if 
he had not hoped that they that were slain should have risen 
again, it had been superfluous and vain to pray for the dead,” 
(12 : 43, 44). They began about this time to consider man as 
incomplete without the body, and could not think of an exist- 
ence separate from the body. Gross conceptions commenced 
to work their way, and some believed that after the resurrection 
men must eat and marry and enjoy sensuous pleasures. These 
perversions of the scriptural doctrine gave rise to the Sadducees, 
who directed against these carnal notions bitter ridicule. But the 
Sadducees were themselves so far involved in the general opinion 
in regard to the nature of the future life that in rejecting the 
resurrection they denied also all immortality. 

The Essenes believed in a future life but denied the resurrec- 
tion of the body. 

The Pharisees represented the orthodox faith, and were in 
agreement with the masses of the people. There are numerous 
allusions in the New Testament to this fact. 

The Christian doctrine of the resurrection has been stigma- 
tized as a Judaism. That it was believed by the Jews does not 
of itself condemn it. They had some gross conceptions which 
were corrected by Christ and the apostles. So far as Christ and 
the inspired writers shared their faith we are perfectly willing 
to receive it. Not everything Judaistic is false, or gross. The 
Jews believed in the spiritual existence of God. They believed 
in the existence of pure angels and the immaterial nature of 
devils. 

PROOF. 


The proofs of the’ resurrection are drawn chiefly from the 
Bible. 
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Nature furnishes some faint types but knows no real resurrec- 
tion. No organism once really dead is ever revived. The sev- 
enteen year locust and the butterfly are faint analogies, but they 
are not truly resurrections, and are not proofs, The early fath- 
ers believed the story of the phoenix and used it asa proof. We 
find it in Clemens of Rome. “Let us consider that wonderful 
type of the resurrection which is seen in Arabia. There is a 
certain bird called the phoenix. There is never but one at a 
time and it lives five hundred years. As death approaches it 
builds a nest of frankincense and myrrh and other spices. Its 
putrefying flesh breeds a worm which brings forth feathers.’’* 
The story is false, and is now believed to have been merely a 
popular statement of an astronomical fact. 

There is an argument of some force drawn from the law of 
gradation in the universe. A writer has beautifully expressed 
it in these words: “We see a gradual progress of vegetable life 
into animal, and a gradual transition from the lower forms of 
animal existence to the higher. The transition is so gradual 
that it is difficult to say where vegetable ends and animal begins. 
Radiated ascend towards the mollusks, the mollusks towards the 
articulated, the articulated towards the vertebrates. Through 
this last class we see a steady ascent from one form of organiza- 
tion to another, from fishes to reptiles, from reptiles to birds, 
from birds to mammalia, until by steady rise we reach the human 
body, in beauty, delicacy, and faculty the crown of all. Why 
should we suppose this the end of bodily existence ? Why not 
rather that this should pass into a still more noble and beautiful 
type of organization? After this gradual development, why 
suppose the enormous change to a purely spiritual existence ?” 
This argument becomes stronger if we can find in all these lower 
forms a regularly ascending system of types foreshadowing the 
body of him who came as Lord of all. Why such preparations 
fora merely phenomenal existences?” But all this is merely pre- 
sumptive argument. It is not positive proof. It strengthens a 
conviction otherwise reached. It cannot produce conviction in 
the first instance. - 
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While reason cannot prove the doctrine of the resurrection, it 
offers some strong objections to it. Most of these difficulties 
are very old. Augustine and Tertullian attempted answers to 
many of those which are still urged. It was said that the body 
is matter, and a material substance would be out of place in a 
world of spirits. It was asked, Will children rise with their 
helplessness and old men with their decrepitude ? Will the de- 
formed rise with their deformity ? Will abortions be raised ? 
Will the bodies be equal to each other in size? Will the hair 
cut off by the barber and the paring of the nails be restored ? 
Bodies meet different fates. Some are burned, some are buried, 
some waste away in the deserts, some are devoured by beasts, 
and some are eaten by men. How shall all these elements be 
gathered up, and when the same particles have belonged to two 
different men, who shall claim them? These objections, under 
somewhat slightly altered forms, are still repeated. To these 
have been added one from the later discoveries in physiology. 
The elements are contiually changing, and those which com- 
pose it to-day will all have passed in a few years into other 
forms. It is asked why or how can those which happened to 
constitute it at the time of dying be collected out of the dust 
and vapor and be reformed into the same bodies ? 

Most of these objections are based upon misconceptions of 
the nature of the resurrection body. A ready reply to any dif- 
ficulty as to the possibility of the resurrection is God’s omnipo- 
tence. If God so wills it he can gather up the atoms no matter 
how widely scattered and reproduce the body just as it was at 
any period of its existence. He is omniscient and can find ev- 
ery particle and recover it from any entanglement, no matter 
how great. “Why should it be thought a thing incredible with 
you that God should raise the dead?” It is not a question of 
possibility but of purpose with God. Our understanding is not 
the measure of truth. Every philosopher accepts facts which 
are as incomprehensible as any theory of the resurrection. No 
scientific man questions the doctrine of atoms, but he does not 
comprehend their nature, for any attempt to explain it involves 
him in a contradiction of terms. The demands made upon his 
faith are as great as those made upon ours by religion. 
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The Bible plainly and clearly teaches that there will be a res- 
urrection of the body. However much the conceptions of the 
nature of the resurrection body may have differed among them- 
selves, almost the entire Christian world, from the beginning, has 
agreed that the Scriptures teach that there will be a resurrection 
of the body. They teach it by direct statement and by princi- 
ples which involve it. 

The prophets assumed its truth when they used the popular 
belief to illustrate other facts. Daniel directly taught it. Our 
Lord endorsed the faith of the Pharisees when he took side with 
them in the controversy with the Sadducees. He clearly and 
repeatedly announced it. The apostles went everywhere preach- 
ing “through Jesus the resurrection of the dead.”” They made 
it-a cardinal doctrine. “For if the dead rise not, then is Christ 
not raised, and if Christ be not raised your faith is vain; ye are 
yet in your sins,” 1 Cor.15:16, 17. “Who concerning the truth 
have erred, saying the resurrection is already past ; and over- 
throw the faith of some,” 2 Tim. 2: 18. Among the principal 
proof texts the following are prominent: Matt. 22 : 23; John 
5 : 21-29; 6: 39, 40; 1 Cor. 15; Acts 24: 14,15; 1 Thess. 4: 
13; Phil. 3:21. That these refer to a resurrection of the body is 
evident from the mode of speaking and thinking among the 
Jews, from the words employed to designate it (avagraozs and 
2wonomGes) and from the qualifying words. The body is 
called a mortal body.» “He that raised Christ from the dead 
shall also quicken your mortal bodies,” Rom. 8: 12. It is also 
called a vile body. “Who shall change our vile body that it 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious body,” Phil. 3 : 21. 

The Bible gives us a proof and pledge, as well as a type, of 
our resurrection in the resurrection of Christ from the dead. 

There is no fact in history more clearly established than Christ’s 
resurrection. The witnesses were competent. They were not 
exposed to deception by prepossession. By some strange ob- 
tuseness they have misunderstood his predictions, and required 
the strongest evidence to be convinced. They had ample op- 
portunity to test their impressions and verify the fact. They 
could not have been deceived. Nor was there fraud. The little 
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band, strangers, unarmed and completely demoralized, could not 
have stolen the body. Their testimony, if false, could easily 
have been exposed. They had no motive for deception. The 
fact of the resurrection was known to the authorities and to the 
public. Upon this fact the Church was planted. The three 
thousand converts from the very multitude who had helped to 
crucify Jesus, in the very city where the crucifixion and resur- 
rection occurred, on the fiftieth day after it occurred, furnished 
strongest proof of the fact. The multitudes who came into the 
Church very soon afterwards were also most important witnesses. 
Rationalists, like De Wette, have admitted that the testimony is 
unimpeachable. It cannot be denied except upon the general 
principle that it was a miracle and that there are no miracles. 
But miracles are both possible and probable, and no general ar- 
gument can set aside a fact supported by sufficient evidence. 

In the resurrection of Christ we have just what men profess 
to want before they can believe. We have the fact of one hav- 
ing risen from the dead, and thus we have the proof of the pos- 
sibility of a general resurrection. 

It was a confirmation of the statements in respect to his mis- 
sion and claims of his work. God would not have set such a seal 
to the teaching of an impostor or a deluded fanatic. He who 
was raised said, “I am the resurrection and the life.’ “I will 
raise him up at the last day.” 

Our faith in Christ’s resurrection is based chiefly, but not ex- 
clusively, upon the historical evidence. The life of the Church 
cannot have its basis in a dead master. Every Christian is con- 
scious of that life in himself. We live because he lives. The 
power which has worked through the Church cannot be as- 
cribed to mere truth and much less to the external organization 
of the Church. Christ did not so much teach a new system of 
doctrine as set in a new current of life. The source from which 
the stream has been fed can not be a body mouldering in a tomb. 

The Christian through the new life has a spiritual apprehen- 
sion of the resurrected Lord. It may seem like mysticism but 
this experience is common to all Christians. It is free from 
everything like fanaticism. It does not require the abnegation 
of any mental faculty to enjoy it. Every Christian can say with 
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Paul, though not in the same degree nor in the same manner, 
«Last of all he was seen by me.”’ 

The resurrection of Christ is the guarantee of the general res- 
urrection. He rose and became the first fruits of them that 
slept. It was a pledge of God to raise all, and it was itself the 
beginning of the redemptive work. He who raised Christ will 
also quicken our mortal bodies. It was the first exercise of a 
power that will not be finally suspended until all are raised. If 
we accept the passage in Matthew as genuine, Matthew, 27 : 52, 
53, the graves of many of the saints were opened and they rose 
with him, giving assurance of the resurrection of all. 

The resurrection of Christ is a further guarantee of our res- 
urrection, because he retains and will retain his body through 
eternity. The Lord in his ascended body was seen by Stephen 
and by Paul. He was seen also by John at least sixty years 
after the ascension. He will come in his body to judge the 
world. It is said that the Son of Man will come in the clouds 
with great glory. It is also said that we must stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ. We shall be like him because he 
will have a body like ours. He never lays aside that body 
because “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day and forever.”’ 
It is true that he might through eternity be singular in having 

_ his earthly body and thus remain a witness of God’s great mercy 
and love, but it is more probable that because he retains his 
body we shall also have our bodies. 

The resurrection of the body is necessary to carry out God’s 
original plan. We were created with body and soul. Man’s 
destiny was to be accomplished in this composite nature. It 
has been said that the spirit of each would in its development 
have gradually cast off the body, or at an appointed stage would 
have suddenly dropped it in a painless death ; but this is mere 
theory, without a single strong support. So far as man’s future 
was indicated he was to continue body and soul. If that was 
God’s plan there must be a resurrection. Sin did not thwart 
God’s original purpose. The final consummation will not be 
other than God at first intended. The line of development was 
changed. A subsidiary scheme was adopted and a corrective 
policy was instituted. That will at length be accomplished. 
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The restoration will be completed and the original line will be 
reinstated. Man will at the point of junction be what he would 
have been if sin had not occurred, and will thence forward pro- 
ceed in the way which had at first been designed. At that point 
man must have his body. The bodies lost in death must there- 
fore be restored. 

The resurrection of the body is as certain as any part of our 
religion. The doctrine stands or falls with Christianity itself. 
It is so involved in the system, so bound up with the authority 
of the teachers, that we can not abandon it and save the rest. 
If there is no resurrection our faith is vain, there is no revelation 
from God, our hopes are delusions, and we are yet in our sins. 


NATURE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Assured of a continued conscious identity after death it is 
comparatively of little importance whether or not we shall havea 
body. When we are certain that we shall have a body it is of 
still less importance whether it be the same we now have or an- 
other body. The relative unimportance has led the Church to 
allow wide latitude in speculation in regard to the nature of the 
resurrected body. Only when that speculation has taken forms 
which unsettled the foundations of all faith has the Church, fol- 
lowing the example of Paul, interposed her authority. But 
everything connected with our future life is of some interest, and 
men in all ages have given the subject some degree of attention 
There have been three leading opinions as to the nature of the 
resurrection. 

1. There is the spiritual or rationalistic view. It is stated by 
J. Freeman Clarke in this language: “It asserts three things: 
first that we have a real body hereafter; second that it will be 
identical with our true body now; third that it will be this true 
body in a higher state of development than at present, a spirit- 
ual instead of a natural body.” But this “true body” is not that 
which goes into the grave. The grave is never opened. The 
body which is buried is now revived. The old doctrine is ridi- 
culed by Prof. Hedge as “the graveyard theory.” The resurrec- 
tion does not take place at the end of the world but immediately 
afterdeath. There will be no long sleep in the tomb from which 
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we are to be at last awakened, but at death there is an “ascent,” 
“a going up.” The “true body” is the organizing principle. 
The body changes continually yet it is the same body because 
the organizing principle remains constant. This organizing 
power throws off matter as it dies, or is no longer needed, and 
assimilates new matter. This principle survives death. It is 
unaffected by death and sets to work immediately to fashion a 
new body out of a more refined substance. 

This is a pleasant theory to believe. If the organizing prin- 
ciple is retained it does not matter to us what becomes of the 
material of the present body. We can shuffle off this mortal 
coil with the indifference of a serpent leaving its effete skin or 
a snail its worn out shell. The grave loses its gloom. There 
is to be no long waiting for the day of the resurrection, but ab- 
sent from the present material framework we have immediately 
another and better body. 

This view avoids all the difficulties of the other doctrines. To 
it some of the old questions are ridiculous. It is not troubled 
about the first and second resurrections. It looks pityingly on 
one asking how can the material body be spiritualized ? 

But what concerns us in this subject is not what is the most 
pleasant, nor the most acceptable to our natural reason, but what 
is the scriptural statement. The Bible is the only authority. 
Reason can not establish the fact of a resurrection and therefore 
can know nothing of the nature of the resurrected body. This 
truth is recognized by the advocates of this theory and they 
seek to prove it by critical examination of the word resurrec- 
tion and the proof passages in the Bible. 

The word resurrection, as the translation of anastasis, oc- 
curs thirty-eight times in the New Testament, once as the 
translation of egersis, and once of exanastasis. Once anastasis 
is translated rising again. In this last instance it has no ref- 
erence to the resurrection of the dead. It is the language of 

‘Simeon, “Behold this child is set for the fall and rising again of 
many in Israel.” Sometimes it does not have specific reference 
to the resurrection of the body but it includes the whole of the 
future life. This is true of the discussion between our Lord and 
the Sadducees. But in the large majority of passages it cannot 
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be understood otherwise than the reanimation of the body. In 
Hebrews it is said that “women received their dead raised to life 
again.” The reference is to two resurrections in the Old Testa- 
ment where the dead bodies were reanimated. 

Our Lord in the same discourse* speaks of both a moral and 
a physical resurrection. “For as the Father raiseth up the dead 
and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he 
will. * * Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that heareth my 
words and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, 
and shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from death 
unto life. Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, the hour is coming 
and now is when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God and they that hear shall live.” Thus far he speaks of the 
moral or spiritual resurrection. It is not merely an hour coming 
but “now is.” But he continues: “For as the Father hath life 
in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself; 
and hath given him authority to execute judgment also because 
he is his Son. Marvel not at this; for the hour is coming in 
which all they that are in their graves shall hear his voice and 
shall come forth.” Here he speaks of a resurrection of the 
body. It is an hour coming but is not now, as the former is. 
The dead are in the graves, and not simply dead as the others 
are. This resurrection of the body is the proof of his power of 
a spiritual resurrection. Marvel not at this claim just made, be- 
cause the voice of the Son shall raise the physically dead. 
When he speaks of the resurrection of the body he clearly spe- 
cifies that the dead shall come out of the graves. If he did not 
mean that the body which had been buried would be raised his 
words were misleading for every Jew who heard them. 

The nature of the resurrection is revealed in the circumstances 
and conversation at the raising of Lazarus. Martha intimated 
the possibility of the restoration of life to her dead brother. 
“Lord if thou hadst been here my brother had not died. But I 
know that even now whatsoever thou wilt ask of God he will give 
it thee.” To draw out her faith Jesus replied in general terms: 
“Thy brother shall rise again.”” Martha, giving utterance to the 





*St. John, ch. 5: 21, 24, 28. 
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common hope, answered, “I know that he shall rise again in the 
resurrection of the last day.” Jesus called her attention back to 
the possibility of an immediate resurrection, both to show her 
that he did not allude merely to the final resurrection and also 
to direct her thought to the source of the resurrection. “I am the 
resurrection and the life.” I have the power of the resurrection. 
I will raise the dead at the last day. Without me there will be no 
resurrection. I can raise the dead now. “Believest thou this?” It 
is said by the advocates of the new view that the words of Jesus 
that he is the resurrection and the life have no meaning in the 
old. But they have no meaning in any except as a claim to the 
power of raising the dead, and then certainly as much accord- 
ing to the old as the new. In the very presence of the ex- 
pressed hopes of the resurrection of the body in the last day, 
Jesus raised up the body of Lazarus from the tomb. The mir- 
acle confirmed the common faith of which a confession had just 
been made without any dissent upon the part of the Lord. The 
resurrection of Lazarus could not well be understood by the 
spectators as other that a type of the resurrection at the end of 
the world. If the Lord had not so intended it he would have 
avoided the previous conversation. 

The resurrected body of the Lord, as it was the first fruits, 
was also the type of the general resurrection. The body that 
rose from the grave was the identical body that had been buried. 
It had the same marks. It was recognized by the wounds re- 
ceived upon the cross. It was not a new body but precisely the 
same body that had been crucified and had died. If not, what 
became of the body that was laid in the tomb? It was certainly 
gone. It could not have been stolen. It could not in three 
days have become entirely decomposed. If it was not raised it 
was annihilated. In that case we have, instead of one, a double 
miracle—the miracle of annihilation and the miracle of the cre- 
ation of a new body with even the wounds of the old upon it. 
If the word resurrection does not mean a reanimation of the dead 
body but an ascent, a going up, we misplace the word in regard 
to Christ and should say that the resurrection took place, not 
on the third, but on the fortieth day, from the Mount of Olives. 

The New Testament calls death a sleep. “The maid is not 
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dead but sleepeth,” and then her body was raised. If the body 
which is buried is never aroused, how can it be said to be 
asleep? Daniel said that those that “sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake.” He points directly to the body. 

If the body does not rise from the grave the language of Paul 
is involved in very great obscurity. He says our mortal bodies 
will be quickened and our vile bodies shall be changed. 

Our Lord and the apostles used the common Jewish language 
in a manner that seemed to endorse it. They failed to correct 
it if it was false. The common faith and language passed over 
to the Christian Church. The early church fathers had even 
grosser conceptions of the nature of the resurrection. It is very 
difficult to understand how they could have fallen from the de- 
lightful spiritual doctrine, if it had been taught by the inspired 
teachers, into the gross opinions which they entertained. 

2. The second view may be called the patristric. It was not 
fully established in the Western Church until the Origenistic 
controversy was settled against the Alexandrians. It is a very 
crass view. Jerome said the teeth and hair would be raised. 
Augustine defended this opinion and maintained that all that 
had even been parts of each body, the shorn off locks and the 
paring of the nails, would be restored, not in the very forms in 
which they were lost, but as material out of which the new body 
would be built. He illustrates by a piece of pottery which the 
potter reduces to clay and out of which he constructs an exactly 
similar vessel. The fathers of that period did not hesitate to 
speak of a resurrection of the flesh, and in. the Creed the word 
flesh was used interchangeably with body. 

This view is beset by many great difficulties. It was pressed 
with puzzling questions about deformities and decrepitude. It 
has no explanation of the difficulty which comes from the phy- 
siological fact of constant change. It ignores Paul’s statement, 
that the body is like the seed sown. “Thou fool, that which 
thou sowest is not quickened excépt it die; and that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that body which shall be but bare grain.” 

This doctrine has so many difficulties and so little scriptural 
support that it has had for many centuries very few advocates. 

3. The third view may not be better named than by terming 
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it the conservative. In some respects it agrees with each of 
the others. Without breaking with the old it is not in com- 
plete opposition to the new. It holds with the old that the 
graves will be opened and the body which had been buried will 
be resurrected. It holds with the new that the true body is the 
organizing principle and that for the identity of the body it is 
not necessary that precisely the same particles be gathered into 
the new body. It is not troubled about the scattered elements. 
One body is with the other in some sense identical. 

The nature of the resurrected body is not precisely defined in 
the Bible. It teaches an identity of the two bodies, but the ex- 
act nature of the identity is not indicated. Just how much of 
the old body will be used in the new we have no means of know- 
ing. Thatthere will be an identity is implied in the word resur- 
rection. That some portion of the old will be taken up into 
the new is also implied in that word, in the resurrection of our 
Lord’s body and in the analogy employed by Paul. In the seed 
corn the matter gathered around the germ is carried up into the 
new stock. 

The resurrected body will retain the same essential form. 
Christ as seen by his disciples both before and after his ascen- 
sion was in human form. 

But the body will have new characteristics. It is called a 
spiritual body. We can not fully comprehend the meaning of 
that expression. We have a conception of spiritual substance, 
but not of a spiritual body. Spirit and body as they reveal 
themselves to us with our present faculties are opposites. Body 
is extended ; spirit is intelligent. But Paul uses the expression 
to point out the fact that, while the new body will have material 
properties, it will have powers which are characteristic of spirit- 
ual substances. We have a foregleam of this in the body of 
Christ. At will he could be tangible or intangible, visible or 
invisible. Wholly unlike other bodies he could enter closed 
rooms, yet like other bodies he had flesh and bones, bore wounds 
and received food. He was visible as he sat at the table in Em- 
maus, and yet in a moment he disappeared. He walked with 
the disciples from Jerusalem and was standing in the midst of 

Vout. XXI. No. 1. 5 
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them talking to them, yet in a moment he began to ascend, and 
continued to rise until he was lost to sight. His body was 
spiritual. He shows us that there are properties of matter which 
are not usually manifested. It is subject under its present con- 
ditions to fixed laws. It is inert, dull and heavy. Under new 
conditions and influences it may be lifted, as was Christ’s body, 
into new spheres. Some of the powers of our Lord’s body 
came perhaps from the fact that he was God incarnate, but he 
created no new capacities for the matter taken into his body and 
matter has naturally the susceptibility of everything his omnip- 
otence did in his human body. He assumed our body as it is, 
and the wonderful things shown in his own body reveals the 
wonderful capacities of our bodies. We do not know the qual- 
ities of matter further than they are made known to us by our 
senses and to deny the existence of other qualities would be very 
unphilosophic. , Philosophy is not able to say that what is sown 
a natural body may not be raised a spiritual body. 

The Scriptures teach that the resurrected body will not be a 
gross body. It will have properties of matter, because it is called 
a body, but not in the same form and extent which it has now, for 
it is called spiritual. To keep clear the distinction the word 
flesh has been discarded. All that belongs to our sensuous na- 
ture will be lost. In the resurrection they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage. The bodies do not grow nor decay and 
therefore do not need food. If the new bodies have eyes and 
ears they will not limit our powers of perception. Everything 
that is a mask of weakness will be removed. “Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 

The resurrected body will therefore be perfect in its sphere, 
There will be no imperfections from age, sex or accident. It 
will be glorified. There may be differences, as one star differs 
from another star in glory, but all will be alike incorruptible and 
immortal. “Appropriated by spirit that has attained its per- 
manent state, even matter is permanent.” 


TIME OF THE RESURRECTION. 


The rational theory of the resurrection places the time im- 
mediately or soon after the death of the body. Priestly held 
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this opinion on scientific grounds. He was a materialist and 
knew no soul aside from the organism of the body. Others 
have held it upon what seemed to be the authority of a few pas- 
sages of Scripture. But when the whole teaching of Christ and 
the apostles is taken together there can be no question as to the 
fact that they put the general resurrection in the last times. Dr. 
Julius Miiller says, «It is the plain doctrine of Scripture that the 
general resurrection of the dead contemporaneous with the 
transfiguration of believers on earth is to occur at the end of the 
world, at the reappearance of Christ to judgment.”* Van Oos- 
terzee says, “The period of the resurrection is to be looked for 
according to the constant teaching of the Lord and his apostles, 
not immediately after the death of each, but only with the con- 
summation of the ages and the coming of Christ.”+ With this 
opinion many of those who hold that the resurrection of all will 
not be simultaneous, agree. 

Paul says in Corinthians, “Every man in his order. Christ 
the first fruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at his coming. 
Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the king- 
dom to God even the Father,” (1 Cor. 15 : 23). He says in 
Thessalonians, “‘The Lord himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel and with the trump of 
God and the dead in Christ shall rise first,” (1 Thes. 4:16. Our 
Lord repeatedly spoke of the resurrection as in the last day. 
“I will raise him up in the last day.” “Of all which he hath 
given me I should lose nothing but should raise it up again at 
the last day.” “Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life and I will raise him at the last day.” “No man 
can come to me except the Father which hath sent me draw 
him, and I will raise him up at the last day,” (St. John 6 : 39, 
40, 44, 54.) What the Jews understood by these expressions is 
clear from the words of Martha: “I know that my brother will 
rise in: the resurrection of the last day.” John puts the judg- 
ment and the resurrection in the same picture. “I saw a great 
white throne and him that sat on it. And I saw the dead small 
and great stand before God. And the sea gave up the dead 


*Quoted by Dr. Hodge. tDogmatics, p. 786. 
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which were in it, and death and hell delivered up the dead that 
were in them, and they were judged every man according to his 
works,” (Rev. 20 : 11-13.) 

Men have speculated as to the condition of the organizing 
principle during the intermediate state. Some have thought 
that it remains with the body and shares its condition. Others 
have supposed that it is in the body and is not destroyed, but is 
simply inoperative, and that it is this only that will come out of 
the grave. Others still have said that it belongs to the soul but 
its function is suspended until the resurrection. A few believe 
that it continues operative, and immediately after death organi- 
zes a temporary body or a body which will be combined with 
the resurrected body and with it will constitute the final body. 
Among others Isaac Taylor and Lange hold this opinion. Dr. 
Dorner, has proposed a reason for the long suspension of this 
function in the condition of the material world, and in that of 
the soul itself. “The plastic form could affect nothing perma- 
nent in the middle state, but with the spiritual consummation of 
the soul attains the full strength which is able to appropriate to 
itself the heavenly body. To the building of an immortal body 
there needs a different power from that which the soul has im- 
mediately after death and also a different constitution of the el- 
ements from the earthly. According to Holy Scriptures the 
resurrection takes place in association with vast cosmical pro- 
cesses, with a transformation of the world which will be God’s 
work.”’* 

The last day, doubtless, means a much longer period than 
twenty-four hours. Events grouped in the last day may be 
separated by a great number of years. The question has been 
discussed by those who argue that the general resurrection will 
take place at the end of the world, whether the dead rise simul- 
taneously or whether there will be two resurrections. 

Our Lord indicates at one place a difference between the res- 
urrections of the just and the unjust. “Thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the just,” (Luke 14:14). Paul 
says, “The dead in Christ shall rise first.” His words in Cor- 
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inthians, are susceptible of this interpretation: “Every man in 
his order: Christ the first fruits, afterwards they that are Christ's. 
Then cometh the end” of the resurrection. In the Apocalypse 
we have a distinction in classes and in time. “The rest of the 
dead lived not again until the thousand years were finished. 
This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part in the first resurrection: on such the second death hath no 
power but they shall be priests of God and of Christ and shall 
reign with him a thousand years,” (Rev. 20: 5, 6.) 

When we look at these passages without bias from millennial 
opinions we find that the question turns upon the passages in 
the Apocalypse. There will be a distinction at the resurrection 
between the righteous and wicked. “Some shall awake to ever- 
lasting life and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” Our 
Lord might pronounce those blessed who had part in the res- 
urrection of the just without having any reference to a difference 
in the time of the resurrections. Paul was explaining to the 
Thessalonians that those who died before the second coming of 
the Lord would not be at a disadvantage from those who are 
alive, at the time, on the earth. “For this we say unto you by 
the word of the Lord that we which are alive and remain to the 
coming of the Lord shall not precede them which are asleep. 
The dead in Christ shall rise first; then we who are alive and 
remain shall be caught up together with them in the clouds to meet 
the Lord in the air.” He does not speak in this connection of the 
resurrection of the wicked, and it is strained to make the word 
“first” refer to a resurrection before the wicked are raised. In 
Revelations the first resurrection is contrasted with that of the 
rest of the dead to take place a thousand years afterwards. We 
are forced to admit that there will be two resurrections from the 
graves, or interpret the whole passage metaphorically. The mil- 
lenniarian discussions have brought very little light to the mys- 
terious nature of the last things and we await further study of 
the New Testament prophecy before we can answer satisfactor- 
ily many questions suggested by the fact of the two resurrec- 
tions. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DOCTRINE. 


Nothing can be attempted here but a brief sketch showing 
the principal forms through which the doctrine has passed. 

The Apostolic Fathers have little more than a simple state- 
ment of the fact. Polycarp pronounces those who say that 
there is no resurrection nor judgment, the first born of Satan. 
Ignatius gives a brief creed in which we have this article: “Who 
was also truly raised from the dead by his Father, after the 
manner he will also raise up us who believe in him by Jesus 
Christ, without whom we have no true life.” 

In the following age more thought was given to the nature of 
the new body. The Church in opposition to oriental dualism 
grew in the consciousness of the completeness of redemption. 
It came to realize more fully that matter, having been created 
by God and taken up into union with the Son in the person of 
Christ, was not in itself corrupt, and might therefore be purified 
and restored. In opposing the error of dualism they fell into 
the belief that the flesh would be raised. Justin Martyr held 
that the body will be raised as it had been buried, that cripples 
will rise as cripples but be immediately perfected, that there will 
be a distinction of sex but not marriage. He held also to two 
resurrections. Irenaeus asserted the identity of the two bodies 
and appeals to the miracles of Christ. Tertullian held that we 
will have the same members but as one member serves several 
uses now so these members will be put to new services in the 
future life. Origen was more idealistic. He distinguished “front 
the mutable form the proper essence lying at the foundation 
of the body, which remains the same through all the changes of 
the earthly and which, moreover, is not destroyed by death. 
This proper essence lying at the foundation of the body will, by 
the operation of the divine power, be awakened to a nobler 
form corresponding to the ennobled character of the soul.’’* 
He did not regard the belief in the resurrection as essential, but 
still defends the church faith against enemies. 

In this period the Gnostics united with the heathen in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of the Church. 


*Neander. 
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In the next period opinions were divided. The eastern fathers 
following Origen fell almost into a complete denial of a resur- 
rection. The two Gregorys, Nazianzan and Nyssa, emphasized 
the immortality of the soul, and compared the bodies to the 
coats of skins made for Adam after the fall. Synesius openly 
dissented from the common faith. Chrysostom maintained the 
identity of the two bodies, but pointed out wide differences. 
Rufinus opposed the grosser form of the doctrine. John of 
Jerusalem distinguished between the flesh and the body. Hierax 
denied a resurrection and held only to immortality of the soul. 
But opposition to the Origenists drove the other party to the 
other extreme. Epiphanius, Jerome, Methodius, and Theophi- 
lus of Antioch taught a very gross form of the doctrine. Je- 
rome held that the teeth and hair would be resurrected. Au- 
gustine wavered between the more idealistic and the grosser form 
but inclined more strongly to the latter. Besides opposition to 
Origen, two other facts, strengthened this tendency in this period 
to the grosser view. One was the worship of relics and the de- 
fense of miracles wrought by them. The other was the millen- 
narian controversy. Nepos and others held to the resurrection 
of the flesh because they believed that there is to be eating and 
drinking in the millennium. } 

The absolute identity, as taught by Jerome, became the es- 
tablished orthodox faith in the West. Some heterodox sects, 
like the Priscillianists, Bogomiles, and Cathari, denied that there 
will be a resurrection. John Scotus Erigena revived the opin- 
ions of Origen but they made no decided impression upon that 
age. He called the resurrected body a celestial body. Thomas 
Aquinas while departing from the common opinion did not 
adopt those of Scotus. He held that only the matter belonging 
to the body at the time of death will be revived, because if all 
that had been connected with it during life would be restored it 
would be an unwieldly mass. The sex will continue but not mar- 
riage. All the organs and senses except taste will be preserved. 
Hairs and nails will remain as ornaments. The body will be 
without weight yet will be tangible. It will be subject to the 
laws of space and time but it will be more facile and a readier 
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instrument of the soul than it is in the present life. It will be 
bright and glorious and will be visible only to glorified eyes. 
The bodies of the lost will be ugly and capable of suffering, and 
incorruptible. 

This opinion became the predominant one but did not en- 
tirely supplant the older. There was no controversy. Every 
man was allowed to choose between them. Both passed over 
to the Protestants. The Protestant creeds confined themselves 
to general statements. The Augsburg Confession says, “In the 
consummation of the world Christ shall appear to judge the 
world and will raise the dead.”” The Westminister Confession, 
coming a century later, is more explicit. “All the dead shall be 
raised up with the self same bodies and none other, although 
with different qualities, which shall be united again to their souls 
forever.” Luther objected to the expression “resurrection of the 
flesh,” yet held to the identity of the two bodies. Calvin pro- 
nounces monstrous “the error of those who imagine that the 
soul instead of resuming the body, with which it is now clothed, 
will obtain a new and different body.” 

The Lutheran dogmaticians of the seventeenth century repre- 
sented on this subject the general orthodox doctrine. Bain says, 
“It is the same body substantially which each one had while in 
this life.’ “They receive the sex and parts of all the members 
which they had in this life although they are not restored to the 
former use.’ Hollaz says, “The same bodies which mortal men 
bore in this life will be resurrected in the last day but invested 
with new qualities.” He maintains positively and defensively the 
distinction in sex. He defines the resurrection to be a restoration 
of the very particles, wherever scattered, which were lost in death. 

The Socinians denied the substantial identity, because the res- 
urrected body is called spiritual; we are said to be like angels ; 
God will destroy the stomach and meats; and flesh and blood 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God. They held that the body 
is entirely destroyed and another is substituted for it. 

Swedenborg in the latter part of the last century took a very 
realistic view of the future life. He taught, from what he re- 
garded personal observation, that men have immediately after 
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death bodies, houses, clothes, and that heaven and hell are re- 
spectively very much like a paradise or a prison on earth: 

Rationalists in Germany attempted to reduce the scriptural 
statements to affirmations of the immortality of the soul. 

At the present time some hold to the grosser form of the doc- 
trine. The most advanced take the spiritual theory. Martensen 
has aptly expressed the most common opinion as held by the 
Church: “When we'speak of the resurrection of the body we do 
not mean literally those sensible materials, which in this life 
even are in a state of continual change and are continually van- 
ishing, making up our frame; we mean the eternal and ideal 
form, and we acknowledge at the same time the essential ident- 
ity of that new body with the earthly tabernacle in which we 
dwell during this temporal life, that it will not be another, but 
the same corporeal individuality which shall be raised again and 
glorified according to the ideal. But it is evident that the de- 
liverance of man’s body and its being raised to its true ideal, 
can take place only conjointly, and at the same time with the 
deliverance of the entire world of corporeity, of all nature from 
the bondage of corruption and with the new heavens and the 
new earth in the universal transformation of the world. Scrip- 
ture, therefore, assigns the resurrection of the body to the last 
day ; and thus the conception of an intermediate kingdom, an 
intermediate state for the dead, becomes necessary.” 

VoL. XXI. No. 1. 6 





Form and Content. 


ARTICLE III. 
FORM AND CONTENT. 


By Pror. M. H. RicHarps, D. D., Allentown, Pa. 


It is not enough for a seed to be a seed, if it is to germinate, 
blossom, flower, or bear fruit. Co-efficient causes must be op- 
erative and adequate. If the prudent housewife wrap it up in 
paper, and put it carefully away, unlabeled, in the cracked tea- 
pot that ornaments the kitchen chimney shelf, it will abide alone, 
simply a seed, no more fruitful than a wooden counterfeit. If 
chance-medley or the unskilful hand of an amateur deposit it 
too deeply beneath the surface, where the warmth of the sun 
and the moisture of rain cannot attain to it, its case is equally 
hopeless, although in itself it is all that a seed ought to be. It 
may even need especial environment and peculiar treatment to 
reinforce its vitality, favorable surroundings unusual and unneces- 
sary for other seeds, or the common run of them, without which 
it will refuse to send forth the downward rootlets and the ascend- 
ing sprout; and yet, if these conditions be supplied, it is ready 
to begin a vigorous and inflorescent career, to become a thing of 
beauty and a summer’s joy. 

As with the seed, so with truth. It is not enough that a truth 
be true for it to become operative and effectual in human activi- 
ties. It too may remain dormant and unfruitful, a mere orna- 
ment, wrapped up in a book, stowed away forgotten in some 
_ cranny of the brain, stranded in an essay like a log in an eddy 
or against a jutting rock. There are thousands of such truths, 
familiar enough as quotations or aphorisms, which those who 
know them never think of applying. There is need of some 
concomitance of feeling, some peculiar condition of realization 
bringing the merely intellectual consent in contact with an appe- 
tency, desire and volition, in order that germination may result. 

Such conditions are supplied at times when a truth flashes 
upon us at a moment when our souls are troubled or our hearts 
stirred to their depths, or when in doubt and perplexity some 
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wise saying comes to mind as a welcome but unexpected light 
streaming along a dangerous pathway. Sometimes novelty of 
presentation prepares the soil and plants the seed aright; and 
sometimes it is enough that another tells us in his fashion that 
which we always knew to enable us to see it and feel it as we 
never had seen or felt it before. 

It is this last contingency that must be the apology for the 
presentations made in this article, under a very full conviction 
that the seeds of truth presented in the propositions circling 
around our theme, while not novel, belong very frequently to 
that class of things known but not applied in daily life, or so 
misapplied that their planting is as useless as though it had not 
been at all. Every one knows that the form is not the content; 
but how many act, and how often, as though it were; or juggle 
with forms as though necessitating certain contents; or spurn 
at form, or regard it solely, to the injury of themselves and 
others. 

What then is “form ;” or what is “the content,” or contents ? 
These terms may be applied to things material or immaterial ; 
to the concrete external object perceived by the senses, or to 
the thought presented to us in discourse. Let us consider the 
force and meaning of the terms in the former instance that we 
may apply them to cases arising under the latter. What then 
is the “form,” in distinction from the “content” of a material 
object? Both words apply to the qualities or attributes of an 
object, since it is only through these that we know objects; but 
they pertain to different sorts of qualities, or, at all events, to 
qualities regarded very differently. Form is a sort of shell or 
envelope, the first to impress itself upon us and ever ready to 
connive at a prejudice or expectancy on our part of what is 
within. Content must be sought for and is discoverable at times 
only as the result of a considerable outlay of painstaking scru- 
tiny. Form is a mere landscape; content is a geological survey 
and statement of soil and rock and mineral deposits. Form is 
subjective; much of it lies in the additions and modifications 
our fancy has superimposed upon it. Content is objective; for 
neither fancy nor belief on our part modifies it or can add to it 
or take away from it. Form accepts as adjuncts all the condi- 
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tions of time and place, our own moods and temperament ; con- 
tent refuses each and all of these as factors of contribution to its 
being. Form takes the accidental and variable qualities and lets 
them shape it; content consists of the necessary and essential 
qualities, whatever else may be added to them. Form is the 
mode of appearance; content is the fact of actual being. 

Let us illustrate. Salt and sugar may be very much alike 
in form; both are white, and both may appear in the shape of 
small particles. To prevent confusion in their table use, we put 
the one in a salt-cellar and the other in a sugar bowl. But let 
us suppose that some April trickery has been adequate to the 
small wit needed to exchange the customary vessel! Then the 
precaution usually taken to guard us against a hasty judgment 
from form to content, or to make even it unnecessary, becomes, 
as was intended, a snare to the larger number. The form of the 
vessel alone is considered, and drinks are sugared with salt from 
the bowl, while food is salted with sugar from the cellar. But 
does that change the nature of the content of either sugar or 
salt? And when the discovery has been made by unpalatable 
experience, does the sugar in the cellar look now, have the form, 
that it seemed to have a moment ago? So much of the subjec- 
tive is in form, so little is there in objective content! What a 
field for precaution ; what a quarry of possible fallacies! 

Precisely so is it with the truth, which comes, and indeed 
must come, to us in the various forms of discourse. The rhet- 
orical form catches the ear and captivates the feelings; and yet 
the logical content alone is worthy to move us to action. But 
how many, or rather how few, ever consider it, swayed as they 
are by form alone? How long it takes them to discriminate be- 
tween a salted sugar bowl and one filled with genuine sugar ? 
How seldom will any of such recognize real sugar if it chances 
to have been served in a salt-cellar! Yet truth is truth, and 
error is error, just as sugar or salt remains sugar or salt, no mat- 
ter what form it takes upon it, where found, or howsoever en- 
veloped. But this very truth is one that seldom germinates, 
and is found more frequently in the cracked tea-pot of a review 
article than as a motive power in the doings of mankind. 

We are ready to lay down the doctrine of Form and Content : 
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Form has a value, as being necessary and advantageous ; but its 
value is relative only, depending upon that of the content it ex- 
hibits ; and, while usually a trustworthy, though incomplete, ex- 
hibition of the content to be expected, it is to be received with 
due caution as being deceptive at times through design, and, at 
times, through our own haste or inattention. Content alone is 
the proper basis of a verdict of worth, and must be ascertained 
by reflection and scientific tests, careful and searching in pro- 
portion to the gravity of the issue involved. 

Form is necessary and of advantage. That convergence of 
qualities around a common centre, which we call a person or 
thing, an object, must have a limit, conditioned as it is by space 
and time; and that bounding surface of limit, in all its individu- 
ality of shape and color is nothing more nor less than its form. 
And this is of great advantage. Upon the whole, nature is no 
trickster; whatsoever looks like a tree, a man, a dog, is much 
more likely to be that than something else. Hence beyond the 
original and primary perceptions of any one sense we have the 
acquired ones in large number. The eye determines for us many 
facts, almost every moment, to decide which we no longer need 
the touch; the ear supplies us with knowledge of distant ob- 
jects even when darkness prevents the eye from being the mes- 
senger, or impassable barriers shut out both the eye-sight and 
the finger-touch. In all these cases we trust to the familiar sen- 
sible form, and infer the content ; and comparatively seldom are 
we deceived therein. 

But we may be deceived, and sometimes are most grievously ! 
Others may deliberately imitate the familiar exterior to trick us 
through the eye; and what seems a long suite of rooms is only 
a great mirror, or what seems a recess is only a frescoed wall. 
What seems to be a voice from the closet, or some distant nook, 
or some puppet before us, is only the disguised utterance of the 
ventriloquist. Artificial flowers, cunningly counterfeiting na- 
ture, seem to fill the room with fragrance ; and the stove with 
but a lighted candle within warms us up not ineffectually. How 
many a joke owes its point to the acceptance of a usual form as 
the proof of the presence of the usual contents! How many a 
deadly error has arisen from the substitution of bottles of similar 
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form in apothecary shops; how many an accident from mis- 
placed furniture, half-opened doors, uncovered elevator shafts, 
all due to assumption from form to content. We cannot, there- 
fore, be careless of verification without peril; the form may be 
deceptive, or our expectancy fail‘even to grasp a slight modifi- 
cation in the general grouping of things, or it actually sets be- 
fore us, in most substantial seeming, “airy nothings,” evokes 
voices out of silence, raises up spectres, and works miracles such 
as would grace medieval legends. Form too, has value in the 
degree in which it exhibits its content more clearly. It may 
become the tongue of an orator pleading with matchless persua- 
sion the facts of the case. Hence we speak of “good form.” 
To ascertain what is the best form of clearest presentation, is no 
unworthy science; and to acquire skill in the application of the 
principles thus discovered, no mean art. The sculptor, the 
painter, the musician, the architect, the rhetorician, are all of 
them the disciples of form. Form of procedure is a facilitating 
factor in execution; large bodies can be treated as units only as 
these forms are agreed upon, and the word of command is fol- 
lowed by movements previously assigned thereto. Military 
forces must consequently be well drilled in form; courts of law 
must proceed in due form; society must have an etiquette, its 
code of forms; and the church cannot order its common and 
public service without well-considered form ; for without form 
we have but chaos,—as when “the earth was without form, and 
void.” 

But, after all that can be said in praise of form, in commenda- 
tion of its study, of arts based upon it, of its necessary and ad- 
vantageous character, we must reaffirm the truth that all the 
worth of form is relative,—relative to the worth of the content. 
If the content is negatively worthless, or positively bad, then 
there is no worth.at all in the otherwise finest form by which 
our attention is attracted ; in fact, one can truthfully, if paradox- 
ically, say that in such cases the best form is the worst, and the 
worst the best! We are not believers in a genius whose sub- 
jects are coarse, or in a magnificent style whose theme is mere- 
tricious ; we are not ready to admire treatment or technique de- 
based to an improper content ; nor will we call any such thing, 
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sculptured, painted, sung or said “fine art” when it is a lie, a 
sin, or a shame! 

After all the great business of life is with the content, and not 
the form, of things. The bread, and not the plate, nourishes; 
the water, and not the cup, quenches thirst. It is indeed more 
pleasant that the plate be finest china than commonest earthen 
ware, and that the cup be rare, delicate, transparent glass rather 
than dingy, battered tin; yet, bread and water with the meanest 
conditions will sustain life, and the most artistic conditions with- 
out food wi!l not do so. 

The search after truth, the meat and drink of spiritual life, is 
not an investigation of form but of content. It asks the ques- 
tion, what is? and not, what seems? It must often tear off 
masks that it may look upon faces; it must go beneath the sur- 
face, and uncover and dissect that it may know the vital func- 
tions and organs; it must be deaf to high-sounding names, be 
no respecter of persons, repress prejudices, empty itself of ex- 
pectations, fond desires, partisan pride, and inherited beliefs. 
Form may aid the searcher after truth, but it will just as proba- 
bly mislead him into hasty generalizations based upon incom- 
plete analyses ; he cannot depend upon it, and is safest when he 
rejects it, questioning it, however familiar, proving all things and 
assuming nothing. 

When a new official takes charge of the moneys of the United 
States, he is not willing to accept the figures in a book as an 
assurance for the contents of the vaults; before he gives his bond 
and makes himself accountable, he demands and obtains an ac- 
tual count. Boxes and packages and rolls must be opened and 
their contents handled and reckoned up! No form, no appear- 
ance of things is accepted, no contents are assumed therefrom ; 
realities, verifications, are the order of the day. A treasure of 
truth cannot be legitimately assumed any more than a treasure 
of gold and silver. The hands may be those of Esau, the smell 
of the garments may be as of those of Esau; and yet, after all, 
it may be Jacob! It is not too exacting, therefore, to be dubious 
as to forms and to bethink ourselves of the possibilities of de- 
ception and the precautions effective against it. 

The operativeness of form is very clearly seen from its work- 
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ings in Logic. The syllogism is the formal instrument of Logic, 
just as the equation is that of Algebra. How easily the careless 
student is deceived if the syllogism is drawn up in due form! 
How slow he is to detect the fallacy in form; perhaps slower 
than that in matter. It ought to be right, because it “looks all 
right!’ Yet the syllogism, when its contents are searchingly 
examined, when the query is satisfied as to a true middle term, 
distribution of terms, and the like, is an infallible instrument, the 
detecter of fraud and chicanery. 

How valuable an aid a correct form is; and yet, how dan- 
gerous to trust to any form without proving it; seeing that its 
value is after all in that which it contains, the value of a means 
and not of end. Hence the weightiest of the propositions that 
can be offered as to Form and Content are, it would seem, those 
which treat of precautions to be taken, fallacies to be exposed, 
errors to be avoided. Their name is legion; but we propose to 
present some, at least, as types and ringleaders in mischief. 

“What do you read, my lord ?” says Polonius to Hamlet; and 
the reply is: “Words, words, words.” That might be the an- 
swer, in all sad honesty, many a time and oft, were the same 
question addressed to us. What hear we? “vox, et praeterea 
nihil!’’ Rhetoric has much to answer for,—it enables a man to 
say nothing in such smooth phrases that it passes for some- 
thing. “Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing more than 
any man in all Venice: His reasons are as two grains of wheat 
hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day ere you find 
them; and, when you have them, they are not worth the 
search.” There are many such speakers and writers of “an in- 
finite deal,” in all departments, who give us “words, words, 
words,” and hardly a grain of matter to the bushel of speech. 
They are like that one who in our childhood’s game with great 
impressiveness of manner pretended to put the button in our 
clasped hands, and did it so earnestly that for a moment we 
were not sure but that he had actually done so! 

Our first precaution, therefore, is to make sure that there is 
any sensible content at all in the form of words offered to us. 
We must strip off the rhetoric and get down to the logic of it. 
When we do so, what a sad revelation there is! Fine feathers 
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are gone now, and we see once more that they do not make fine 
birds. The eloquent sermon is simply “bosh ;” the thrilling 
stump speech is sheer “rot ;” the impressive lecture or address 
boils down to palpable imposition ; the manner did it, the fotm 
caused it,—it was a rich robe thrown around a wire frame made 
to show off goods, and we thought flesh and blood, life and 
spirit, were within. 

Some phrases had, once upon a time, a real content which 
now have lost it. Let us therefore realize that also. With the 
passing away of olden times and ancient institutions, this also 
died out and its remains are but the scanty dust within a rotten 
nut. All the golden shine of the nimbus of royalty is for us 
but the tarnished tinsel of a paper crown. Kings do not amount 
to much in our day; they are simply respected, like anybody 
else, if they behave themselves. But imagine such a sentence 
to have been written five hundred years ago! With what a 
holy horror it would have been regarded! Hanging would have 
been too good for the blasphemous wretch who thus preached 
heresy against the majesty that hedges in the sceptre and the 
crown, the “divine right” of kings. That we can read such a 
sentence without a shudder, with a certain agreement of opinion, 
shows that all words once containing such matter of thought 
are now practically without contents. Just as we should be on 
our guard against those forms which never had contents, so 
should we be careful to discern those that have lost theirs, and 
attach no weight, waste no time, in either case. 

But a worse predicament is reserved for those for whom, 
through ignorance, or inattention, or disinclination to study, or 
a false pride, there is, subjectively, no known content. Such, as 
a rule, invent a feigned content to satisfy themselves, and after 
a while come to believe in it as the trueone. Such are the blind 
followers of political party who quote the sayings of leaders 
which they do neither understand nor apply in any just sense. 
Such are the bigots of science and religion whose mouths are 
full of “wise saws and modern instances” which are in real 
contents often as applicable to the occasion as were Mrs. Part- 
ington’s perverted forms of words to her real intent and purpose. 

Vor. XXI. No. 1. 7 
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“A little learning is a dangerous thing,” indeed! He who 
quotes from the fathers at second or third hand, delivers him- 
self up to the mercy of his adversary. 

Yet what vice is more common than this! It is so pleasant 
to seem to be learned ; it is so toilsome to become actually and 
wisely learned. There is a royal carriage road to the acquisi- 
tion of a diploma; there is hardly a footh-path even to the hon- 
est earning of one. With “helps,” translations, “keys,” firms 
advertising to supply “original” essays, dissertations, orations, 
who cannot ride to a title? Yet what is the content, the real, 
true content of such a degree, in itself considered; and what in 
the actual content it has, objectively, for its purchaser? How 
soon such a graduation proves to the vain-glorious graduate that 
it is on a scale descending from little to zero! 

To be sweetly, frankly, honestly ignorant, is no disgrace; we 
are all ignorant in many respects; knowledge is too vast a re- 
public for any one to have formed a sufficient acquaintance with 
every square foot of surface, or many linear feet of depth in its 
territory. But to profess, to have an empty form of knowledge, 
a bladder of pretence with a few rattling grains of nonsense and 
misapprehension in it, is to play the fool and be known as such. 
Let us know well what we do know; and by knowing less we 
will know more. Let us assume ignorance, and spur ourselves 
on to acquire a foothold and modest portion of real knowledge. 

The fallacy of mistaking antecedent for cause is of frequent 
occurrence in this matter of form and content. It arises when 
we have investigated only some part of the content and decided 
that this includes all the essential factors in their entirety, while, 
nevertheless, the effects we have assigned to them flow actually 
from other factors contained unnoted and despised by us. We 
' boast that success has come from such and such a contained 
quality ; but it may be in spite of it, or indifferently to it, be- 
cause some other unnoticed quality was operative. We do not 
follow every one who walks before us; it simply happens that 
he is going on before in a direction which other reasons than 
his presence have determined us to take. Some men are mis- 
taken for leaders, or mistake themselves as such, who are simply 
puppets pushed on from behind, operated from the back of the 
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curtain. They are antecedents indeed, but not the causes. A 
false theology may not be followed out consequently, and this 
very infidelity to it may act as a saving clause to those who are 
in error. And yet such errorists may ascribe their welfare to 
their false theory and not realize that it is due to their inconse- 
quent practice. 

Perhaps our greatest precaution is needed just in this very 
line. We have sounded a form as to its theoretical contents 
and justified them to our own great satisfaction. Then we take 
what we are pleased to call a case in point, and assume, without 
verification, that its individual contents are exactly the same as 
theory has shown they ought to be and were intended to be. 
But we dare not assume; we must verify! The very root of 
inference lies in the proof that our case in point is a true exam- 
ple, does lie within the genus of the theory and is a full, fair, 
pure sample of it. For instance, we laud a collegiate training. 
What do we set before our eyes? A certain course of studies, 
well taught and well studied. Does that prove that any so- 
called college or any so-called student will give or receive the 
benefits we have lauded? Not until we have verified the case 
and shown that this college does teach well and thoroughly all 
these studies and that this student has well and thoroughly 
learned them. 

Platforms of political parties are always fair and patriotic 
forms. In theory, the party itself is in downright earnest to 
carry out the principles enumerated, and every candidate of the 
party is bent with his whole soul to do the same, if elected. Yet, 
sad experience shows much contrary content, to our discontent, 
when facts and acts test the identity of the theory and the real- 
ity. Forms of government may be compared in theoretical con- 
tents as higher or lower. But the actual content of any given 
case of a given form may disclose great discrepancy between the 
theory and the actuality. Our government has been defined as 
one “by the people;” sit down and verify that by the well 
known facts of party organization, slates, primaries, conventions, 
and the like. Who do take an active part in governing our 
land? How many of “the people” are unconscious of having 
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anything to do with it! Is the mere deposit of your vote pre- 
pared and printed, without any accompliceship before the fact on 
your part, all the content of that splendid aphorism of a govern- 
ment by the people? And how about the rest of it, the “of the 
people” and “for the people ?” 

Your Church, as it stands theoretically as the visible organiza- 
tion whose marks and attributes are to be discovered from the 
form of its confession, and as it is discovered and revealed by a 
verifying scrutiny of the facts, by examination of the contents of 
its life, its belief as shown by the effected deeds, will disclose a 
similar gap between assumption and realization. And so from 
highest to lowest, the results are less than the estimates, our 
calculations never hold out: in reckoning up the contents we 
did not allow for the friction of human imperfection, disloyalty, 
ignorance, perversion. So all those amiable people who figure 
on a nickel from each one of a hundred thousand communicants 
making up five thousand dollars, by voluntary contribution, are 
always amazed to find that it does not sum up in any such 
amounts at all. ; 

Identity of form, community of name, are not proofs of same- 
ness of content. In our world things are not true to sample, as 
we make up a priori samples. The most glorious republic may 
become the vilest tyranny without changing its form of govern- 
ment or procedure of law. Bribery and corruption, frauds in 
election and “mistakes” in counting votes, may fasten the yoke 
of party so that it cannot be removed ; and a “ring” within may 
control the party at large, while a “boss” dominates absolutely 
over ring, party and country. Such a republic in form is a des- 
potism in content, unrelieved by the f/acebo of allowing every 
man to vote. 

There may be an external splendor of civilization without any 
worth of content within it. Who will define “our best society ?” 
It has been recently said, in England and of English society, 
that it is hard to find “good society” in its best society. But 
what is the significance of an age which calls that best which is 
announced on thoughtful review to be but sparsely good? What 
are we to say of that “great moral power,” the daily press? 
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What we are to say truthfully depends upon the actual contents 
of the columns, day after day, no Sundays excepted. What is 
the content of the oft repeated “glorious Nineteenth Century ?” 
Do we still declare our land to be the “home of the oppressed” 
and picture Uncle Sam as standing at Castle Garden with a 
stack of deeds to farms and homes, all ready, signed and sealed, 
and waiting only for the oppressed and penniless one's name 
to be written in, to be delivered. Yet, we suppose, that is good 
form for Independence Day speeches! 

“So may the outward shows be least themselves ; 

The world is still deceived with ornament. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 

Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 

What damned error, but some sober brow 

Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament? 

There is no vice so simple, but assumes 

Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 

Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 

Toa most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 

To entrap the wisest.’’ 

It may seem to follow from this that the simpler the form, 
the better ; but that does not follow. The more highly organ- 
ized matter is, the more complex its form. Protoplasm is very 
simple in form; a human being is anything but simple, being 
fearfully and wonderfully put together physically. Savage soci- 
ety is very simple in its form ; law, religion, trade, domestic life 
are all enunciated by a big club in a big fist. The highest civ- 
ilization is exceedingly complex in its division of functions, its 
separations and combinations of labor and capital, its persons in 
law and in fact. A despotism is a much simpler form than a 
republic such as ours with its various centres, set off one over 
against the other, of the nation, the state, the county, and the 
township. The shortest sentence does not necessarily contain 
the greatest truth; and the shortest creed is by no means most 
scriptural and purest. 
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A form may be so meagre as to be inadequate to express a 
proper and worthy content; and being inadequate it fails to be 
effectively operative. It may be so brief that it becomes ob- 
scure ; and so ceases to be the soul of wit or wisdom. It may 
be so shorn as to lose all variety of tint or delicacy of shading ; 
and so become untrue to nature which ever delights in chiaro- 
oscuro, whether in the external landscape, or the presentments 
of the thought-realm. The simplest language may not be the 
best ; being worn and torn, finger-marked and corner-broken by 
popular usage, like one dollar bank notes, until it has become 
incapable of giving expression to an unambiguous, clean-cut, 
precise thought. That form is best which best answers its pur- 
pose, which is to exhibit most distinctly and advantageously its 
content. There is no more dreary “formalism” than that which 
denounces “form,” only to use as rigid, but yet inadequate forms 
of its own. “Thee and Thou” are just as formal as “you;” and 
pride can go in shirt sleeves and coarse manners just as proudly 
as in a dress coat and elaborate gloves. We cannot ignore form, 
and we are not to despise it; we are to study it and make it 
announce its true contents, and judge it by its contents. The 
content is the great matter; it is the means that moves the 
world, while form is but a means to that means as its justifying 
end. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
CREED OF DEEDS, or THE DIDACTICS OF SPIRITUAL TRUTH. 
By Pror. W. H. Wynn, Pu. D., D. D., Midland College, Atchison, Kan. 


To speak of going to school to Christ, in any way of serious 
intent, in the sense of tutelage actually and really to be enjoyed, 
will sound to the dull ear of our agnostic age as the mere in- 
nocent overflow of religious zeal. Looking all round, no such 
Master is to be seen, and the conception of his invisible pres- 
ence cannot be other than a fruitless dream. * Spiritual peda- 
gogy! away with such an idle vagary in this stern era of in- 
domitable facts. It is the long dead illusion of the mediaeval 
monks. You must go to school to nature, now, and learn the 
real and difficult lesson of putting yourself under the sovereign 
ruling of her invariable laws, that it may be well with you in this 
life, there being no other that we know. While you are dream- 
ing of Jesus, there may be some mine of disaster preparing for 
you under your feet. Cease to dream, therefore, and look well 
to the safety of the strip of ground on which you tread. 

Somehow we are conscious that this kind of skepticism is 
wide-spread, not simply among the avowed nature-religionists 
of to-day, but among those who may be called the habitual tru- 
ants of the school of Christ. A feeling it is, as if after all this 
thing might not be true. The little assemblies in the churches, 
nursing the illusion, are repeating to one another the memora- 
ble words of Jesus, “learn of me,” “where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am [| in the midst of them,” 
while out of it all, Mephistopheles says, there issues nothing but 
a troubled dream. What do they hear? What do they see? 
Certainly no shining figure in great condescension walking in 
their midst, and breathing the spirit of wisdom in conscious ef- 
fusion into their souls. They hear but one another’s voices in 
hopeless pleading, that some time or other, even at that pre- 
cious moment, the coveted experience may befall. But it never 
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comes; the divine Teacher is never known in any demonstra- 
ble way to respond to their call. 

All this comes from not clearly understanding the didactics of 
our Lord, his way of teaching, the manner in which he gets his 
truth into organic lodgment in the human soul. On this sub- 
ject, men stumble and grope as they do on no other, wandering 
in mazes, feeling in the dark, and not finally missing the goal 
simply because the tender mercies of the Lord are not so easily 
repulsed. Strange indeed it is, that about a matter which Jesus 
made so plain, there should be any obscurity at all, any halting 
conception, any moment’s puzzling as to what he should mean, 
especially that this doubtful state of mind should continue so 
long. It is even preposterous to set up the claim of disciple- 
ship, in any sense consistent with the use of that term as it fell 
from the lips of our Lord, without implying that the learner is 
in some way to take his lessons directly from the divine Master, 
evermore in an attitude and disposition to teach. It is true the 
time will come when this teacher, professedly divine, will no 
longer walk the earth in visible pedagogy, giving to his disci- 
ples the palpable demonstration of his voice and touch, but 
Christianity has absolutely no meaning, unless it promises a con- 
tinuance of the same divine tutelage, as real and more real, from 
the stand point of the spiritual world. It may be confessed that 
this is an idea difficult, and even repulsive, to the natural man. 
The agnostic turns away from it as utterly absurd. And yet it 
is this which pervades, with intense perspicuity, every syllable 
of these four-gospeled memoirs, and the sub-consciousness of 
Christian experience through all the years. 

When, however, an avowed Christian will deny the historical 
reality of the resurrection of our Lord, and, of consequence, his 
spiritual presence everywhere, now, at this date, as if in the 
wind, there is an anomaly exceedingly difficult to explain. In- 
deed Christianity, thus desiccated, in all its essential properties 
ceases to be; the heart of it has been taken out; it is in the 
main dead. If there are any traces of zeal and devotion, and 
spiritual insight in a discipleship so thin and cold, any marks of 
attainment—as in certain rare examples there seems to be—we 
may be sure that such effects are sifted in, so to speak, from the 
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religious associations of early life. They are adventitious, as 
the buds that spring out from the bark of a wounded tree. 
They are, as it were, the light of circumambient day sliding into 
the chinks and crannies of a soul, that would otherwise prefer to 
be in the dark. For we may lay it down as beyond all question 
the plain meaning of our Lord, in certain special instructions of 
his bearing on this point, and as the interpreting principle of all 
that he said and did, that through the incarnation and resurrec- 
tion he was to be in perpetual spiritual pedagogy with all those 
who believe on his name. 

Assuming this, as indeed we must, if we are in the least de- 
gree honest in our rendering of thes most stupendous circum- 
stance that our world has as yet witnessed, we have obviously 
the divine teacher within convenient access for all those who 
are of any disposition to learn of him. In any hour of perplex- 
ity he is right at hand. His presence is more intimate than that 
of a teacher with his class, since he moves now through the uni- 
verse of mind in the capacity of the spirit of truth. The pupil 
must go no distances to find his Master, because he knows him, 
now, as an omnipresent personal friend, as one whom he can 
identify with the revelation which his eyes may almost be said 
to have witnessed in the humble Nazarene. The Risen One 
goes with the soul; the eternal world, and all life, is wrapt up 
in the mystery of his glorified person ; he is the light that light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world. 

What concerns us now is to discover, if we can, the peculiar 
manner in which he communicates his truth unto men. What 
are the didactics of our Lord? How may spiritual truth find its 
way into permanent and conscious realization of the human soul, 
so that what aforetime was covered with a cloud, now shines out 
as clear as the day, and what was repellent and unsavory, now 
comes to be the chief joy and solace of the life. 

We are wont to consign the whole matter to theological for- 
mula, and say that the divine Spirit, taking the revealed word of 
God as it reaches the mind of the inquirer, transfuses it with a 
convincing and transforming energy that, as mere intellectual 
acquisition, it cannot have. The Spirit shines into the mind; 
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and pours an illuminating splendor upon words that were other- 
wise meaningless and dead. The Paraclete brings comfort in 
this way—as the spirit of truth it takes the things of Christ, and 
shows them unto men, shows them with such demonstration and 
power that the mind, a moment ago empty and dark, rises up 
with the satisfied ejaculation, “Now I know.” This is the way 
this great matter is spread upon the books. And substantially 
the statement is true. There is the uniform testimony of all 
genuine Christian experience that this much does take place, to 
wit, the word in the mind, and then the illuminating agency that 
arrives from somewhere outside of human resource. Without 
doubt this is the psychology of the spiritual state ; these are the 
essential conditions of true discipleship with our Lord. 

But it will be seen, I think, that in all this there is nothing 
said as to the manner in which this illuminating process is 
brought about. There is the word and the Spirit, and that is 
all. The lifeless word, the unkindled letter, may very well lie 
in the mind in secret stores, and ever accumulating abundance, 
from the very dawning of self-consciousness, borne in thither by 
the streaming influences, thousand-fold, of the environment in‘ 
which it moves. We are living in a Christian atmosphere, and 
the word, as letter, flies like flakes on the air. In this sense 
everything is a sacrament that we touch ; aside from book and 
ordinance, there lives the material of our religion in all the de- 
tails of our social and secular life—the word clinging, so to 
speak, to the haunts of men. Doubtless in large part it is mere 
letter, formal, conventional, pulseless, dead,—certainly so, until 
vivified by the indwelling agency of the Spirit of God. The 
light coming from that quarter changes the whole face of things ; 
and the disciples, moving in the same associations and doing the 
same things, has, now, the inspiration of an inner perception and 
breadth of conviction, which can emanate only from the eternal 
world. How this comes about, on what occasion this illumina- 
ting agency drops into the mind, is a question of the profound- 
est moment to every soul of man craving to know the way of 
life. 

The dominant thinking for many years, happily now losing 
its hold, gave over this whole matter of discipleship, as in the 
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behest of reverence it thought it must, to the secret counsel of 
the inscrutable God. The spirit was sovereign, and at its own 
good will and pleasure—awdz et guando visum est Deo—it selected 
its pupils in the universe of souls, and came in upon them with 
its overpowering dispensation of truth. The traces of this sov- 
ereign aspect of spiritual things, as of some royal prerogative 
vested in the dignity of a throne, are found all along in all the 
creeds, sometimes at the heart of them, and at other times hang- 
ing loosely on their outermost skirts. And, doubtless, God is a 
sovereign, and an adequate conception of him will always find 
some help in the symbol of a great white throne. Even the 
Lamb, yonder, at the summit of John’s vision, must be invested 
with royal insignia, and see the heavenly principalities casting 
their crowns at his feet. 

But, by and by, this fofextate conception of the divine admin- 
istration was found to be one-sided and harsh. It imposed a 
weight of heavy anthropomorphism which the quickened per- 
ceptions of our newer time would not bear up under, and so 
there fell upon the mind of Christendom an eager questioning 
of the life and teachings of our Lord. From that quarter there 
has come a flood of light on this special matter of discipleship, 
* on the attitude of the teacher and the taught, that promises to 
lift the long twilight of the ages from subjects most vital to the 
spiritual interests of the soul. 

For example, it came in upon us, with almost the force of a 
new revelation, that Jesus, in his incarnate ministry, avowedly 
bringing the deific mystery in apprehensible nearness to the 
groping mind of the race, was exhibiting in finite mold and 
fashion, not the sovereign of the universe, but the all-pitying 
Father and friend. Teacher he was, gathering his benighted 
children in loving sympathy about his feet. Shut your eyes, 
and let that wondrous ministry pass in panoramic review before 
your inner vision, and it will be noticeable that there is no throne 
in it—farthest off possible from that—no august moving of the 
Son of Man in the customary trappings of those in power. Just 
the opposite of this. He is teaching always, and always putting 
his healing touch upon the unfortunate and the diseased, and, 
other than this, exhorting those about him to take his yoke 
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upon them, and learn of him, for he was meek and lowly of 
heart.’ He was king, no doubt, and as such at one time con- 
sented to hear the multitude’s glad acclaim, but king in no sense 
of earthly sovereignty, or the absolutism of princely prerogative 
—pedagogue-king, rather, in the sense of his memorable reply 
to Pilate’s inquiry, “Art thou a king ?’’—“To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came | into the world, that | might bear wit- 
ness to the truth.” 

The whole vast secret lies just here. Pedagogue-king! that 
is the key. The divine Master comes to our earth to bear wit- 
ness to the truth, and, by preparing for himself a perpetual spir- 
itual ministry among men, to effect for them an organic lodg- 
ment of the same truth in their hearts and lives. Until we pause 
on it, and meditate it deeply, the import of all this will scarcely 
appear. When our Lord was on earth, as a matter of history, 
his public ministry was given up wholly to the office of teaching, 
or rather of discipling men, that is, of training them in the work- 
ing gear of his truth. All day long he taught, and far in the 
night. In the streets of the city, and along the margin of the 
lake, on the hill side, and on the dusty highway, in the covert 
of the mountain, and on the wide plain jostled by thousands in 
synagogue and temple, in throng, in quiet, toiling and resting, 
he ceased not to pour forth words of wisdom into the promiscu- 
ous hearing of men, all the time speaking as never man spake. 
Looking a little farther, we observe that his indiscriminate in- 
structions to the multitude are drawn in, from the beginning, to 
a more concentric application to the little company he keeps 
close with him in the way. In one sense all his teaching was for 
the twelve. Whatever may have been the varying fortune of 
the seed sown broad-cast on all kinds of soil, for this esoteric 
circle, we may be sure, it will not fail to take deep and perma- 
nent root. It is scarcely too much to say, that our Lord’s whole 
public ministry was given up to the twelve. These were to be 
learners in a sense in which the outside masses could not be— 
disciples, in whom the full round of the Master’s method was to 
be set forth in type for all coming time. 

Proceeding a little farther, we note, that, as Jesus had been 
discipling this chosen body of men, so he, at last, commissions 
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them to go into all the world, discipling the nations in like 
manner as they themselves had been taught and trained. How 
much this means for the entire schedule of Christian effort in 
the world, we may keep in vivid representation before our 
minds, by tying together in inseparable association the two 
things—the training of the twelve, and their commission in like 
manner to train their fellow-men. A select company, in the 
process of discipling for years, must carry with them no faint 
consciousness of the experiences through which they passed, 
and into which they must continually re-emerge, in making the 
fullest attainments in spiritual life, in mounting upward in any 
degree of promotion in the school of Christ. And when they 

go forth to make disciples of the nations, they will but install — 
this same process, that is, set their fellow-men on the way of the 
same spiritual drill. 

Of course, in all this the only effective agency is the Master 
himself, for he alone is teacher, and he is the very truth itself. 
Men can only co-operate with him, on the one hand, and on the 
other, lend to the groping the benefit of their timely aid We 
must always remember that, in the multitude of teachers, there 
is, after all, but only one—the glorified one, another yet the 
same, the spirit of truth, able to set up his school in the univer- 
sal world. “Lo I am with you always,” he said at the very mo- 
ment when he seemed to be giving over his pupils to monitorial 
control, or matriculating them in a reg/me somewhat alien to his 
own. The same that trained the twelve—yes! the very same, 
is now the only Master for every soul of man inquiring after the 
truth, and he communicates the truth, always and only, by com- 
municating himself. This is a sentiment which calls for prompt 
and insistent repetition, for emphasis, for the clinging ardor of 
unclouded conviction, in this unhappy time when men are boast- 
ing that they have seen the image of the Nazarene fading from 
the sky. But this we may do, now, without embarrassing our 
conception of the glorified Teacher, by putting him on a throne, 
and overshadowing his tender condescension by the old-time an- 
alogies of chancery courts. It is a school, now, and nota judg- 
ment seat. Neither need we trouble ourselves with metaphysi- 
cal distinctions in our mode of conceiving the triune God. The 
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Master is here, and that fact alone establishes his deific rank, as 
if by the irrefutable logic of the skies. He is here, with capa- 
city, as spirit, to move before the inner vision of all men, as 
aforetime his range of ministry was confined to the few; and in 
so doing he is spirit with spirit, the immanent divine spirit of all 
the world 

At this point we discover another element in the didactics of 
our Lord, opening the way by a direct route to the all-important 
matter we have on hand. We notice in the instructions of our 
Lord a withholding habit, a keeping back and covering up of 
the truth, in the very act of communicating it, lest in certain 
untimely moods of the hearer its open presentation should harm 
rather than heal. At a certain period in his ministry he installed 
cherubim at the gateway of his lips. He resorted to parable, 
that “seeing they might see and not perceive, and hearing they 
might hear and not understand ;” and this he did when the pub- 
lic mind had been kindled into a hostile frenzy by the design- 
ing priests: We must mark the date and inciting occasion of 
this new method of popular address. The lesser excommuni- 
cation had been passed upon our Lord; the synagogues had 
been shut against him; the wiles of the Rabbis were weaving a 
net-work for him in his Galilean retreat. It was in the crisis of 
his great career, when the panoply of parable was put on the 
spiritual truths he would utter, that they might have wherewith 
to recover themselves when exposed to desecration by the ri- 
bald and the profane. His pearls must not be cast before 
swine—at that period of his career, a swinish ferocity was every- 
where devastating the vineyard of the Lord. 

Moreover, it is a common principle in all pedagogy that sus- 
ceptibility is the only hopeful attitude for the insemination of 
the truth. We can teach only where there is a desire to know, 
and the desire to know must itself have had some touch of self- 
culture as to whether the impulse inspiring it is disinterested and 
pure. In the last analysis, the pupil must co-operate with the 
teacher, must throw his will in the direction of the effort made 
in his behalf, or otherwise no progress is made. All genuine 
method in pedagogy is, in the main, a training of the will, and 
the will—what is that but essentially the man himself? The 
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pupil must have, in some way, voluntarily wrought on the little 
light he has, or the whole order of things is against his ever 
getting any more. In the ordinary drill of the secular class- 
room this principle is so essentially self-assertive, that the faint- 
est breath of skepticism about it would bespeak, among the fra- 
ternity, the workings of an unsteady mind. It is only when 
spiritual truth is to be communicated that men hesitate, and 
question, and doubt, and relent, lest a darkened mind and a cor- 
rupt will be admitted to any measure of co-ordination with the 
Spirit of God. In spiritual matters it is thought to be in ac- 
cordance with sound doctrine to hold, that the sinful spirit of 
man has nowhere to begin. Therefore the Holy Spirit must be- 
gin for him. How can the unrenewed will of man begin, when 
it must contaminate every holy thing upon which the breath of 
its depravity lights ? 

And yet nothing is more obvious, than that the whole current 
of our Lord's life and teachings yields no countenance to any 
such disparing view of the moral disability of man under sin. 
The great Master is looking for susceptibility in all the free and 
lavish ministrations of his truth—free and lavish, notwithstand- 
ing the self-fortifying conditions on which he puts it forth. Be- 
hold him now, looking out upon the multitudes that throng his 
path. He knows what is in man, and he knows the infinitely 
varying gradations of spiritual susceptibility in the masses be- 
fore him, and sees, also, the hidden fountains out of which this 
has emerged, far down in the history and experience of the 
meanest beggar that looks up in his face. There may be much 
of this, or little, or none; one thing is certain, the Master holds 
them responsible for the moral value of the fact. If they have it 
not, they might have it, and against all such he does not hesitate 
every day to issue his charges of guilty neglect. Meantime he 
was there—he! the very spirit of God clad in human flesh— 
to give them susceptibility, if ever it was to come by absolute 
push. But that matter, in his view, evidently rested upon them, 
and if they were not in a frame to receive his instructions, it 
was clearly because they had mismanaged or neglected their 
own resource. 

It does not require a curious scrutiny into the miracles of 
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our Lord to discover that they, also, are a part of his teaching 
system, and that they, like the parable, veil and reveal the high 
truths of his Gospel in a concrete form. But here, again, the 
one indispensable condition of the miracle was, that the subject 

of it should be in a fitting frame of mind. Dost thou believe ?— 
' then he would anoint the blind eyes with clay made of spittle, 
and the blind man would see. “He did not many mighty works 
there, because of their unbelief’—because the people of his own 
country were in no disposition to covet the spiritual mind. They 
were gross, and worldly, and bigoted, and self-willed. They 
could see no Messias in the bearing of the marvelous man be- 
fore them, they could not measure the wisdom of his words, be- 
cause the mystery of his humble boyhood spent in their midst 
did not promise the worldly glory their great national deliverer 
was expected to have. They lacked susceptibility ; they had 
no spiritual aptitude for the kind of truths he came to reveal. 
But they might have had, evidently, or could, even then, have 
been put on the way of attaining it, if they had gone into will- 
ing discipleship with him, and promptly put themselves under 
his yoke. There in the synagogue, in that moment of great 
decision, it might have been arranged. What took place, we 
know, alas! as painfully illustrating the tremendous issues that 

are bound up in this high human faculty of free-determination 
’ in spiritual things—they laid violent hands on him, and dragged 
him forth from the synagogue, and would have thrown him over 
a precipice but that his almightiness stunned them into rigor, 
and they were compelled in their paralysis to see him pass by 
and escape. 

The drift of all this is to show, that Christ's spiritual minis- 
trations were conditioned always on some degree of willing sur- 
render to the kind of regime he installed. He could do noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing for the subject, not even with his 
almightiness flowing from him like a flood, unless some steps of 
self-commitment had been taken, were it only to stretch forth 
a finger and touch the hem of his robe. In every such act dis- 
cipleship had begun. It needed not then, it needs not now, 
that every such act should be regulated by the well wrought 
formulas of the schools. Alas! how many snares are set for 
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our methods, in this particular, in these days. This first act of 
the soul reaching forth to discipleship we hamper, how often, by 
throwing round the unsuspectiug spirit the toils of some deep- 
winding, hopelessly intricate theologic scheme, descriptive of 
our poor notions of the psychology of the spiritual state, of how 
our phase of experience must follow another, if the order is to 
be authenticated in the heavenly courts. So much contrition, 
so much exercise of soul, so much yearning in the dark, will 
justify the advent of light, and enable the examining committee 
to pronounce on the case. Or the penitent must have some 
sacramental grace steal mystically over him; he must feel the 
suffusing splendors of some imposing ceremony kindling around 
him, with the artificial solemnities of the occasion, and the sense 
of something, as it were, whispering a comforting message to 
his deepest soul, and this he may call the spirit of God. All 
this misses, O, how widely! the extreme simplicity of the 
method of our Lord. The faintest reciprocation, made in any 
way whatever, by thought, or word, or deed—a motion toward 
him, the placing, so to speak, of a forward foot in his direction 
was, in his view, an ample matriculation of that soul into all the 
mysteries of discipleship, which, no doubt afterward, creed and 
chrism would help to confirm. 

Discipleship thus begun, in what now does it specifically con- 
sist? Here we approach the direct teaching of our Lord. At 
one time when this matter of susceptibility was on his lips, in 
that high upbraiding apostrophe to the cities in which his mighty 
works were done, telling how a readier response would have 
been drawn from Tyre and Sidon, and even from the smitten 
Sodomites groping for the gates, than from them, immediately 
his wail of denunciation subsides into a prayer, a sweet thanks- 
giving that it was the will of the Father, that all high spiritual 
truth should be hid from the “wise and the understanding” — 
from the conceited, that is—and should be revealed unto babes. 
And then exalting himself into essential unity with the Father, 
he utters that memorable invitation—how fondly have all ages 
repeated it—“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
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learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden 
is light.” “Learn of me’’—there is discipleship in that, for a 
disciple is one who learns. But the point we must note is, that 
he represents this state of discipleship as the taking on of his 
yoke. There is, it is true, the crowding of metaphors in this 
impassioned utterance, labor, and burden, and rest, and yoke, 
and in and through all these the weary are to be pupils sitting 
at his feet. But the meaning is plain—discipleship is the taking 
on of a yoke, a working gear, in which the Master and the pu- 
pil stand and pull together in the same harness, breast to breast 
as oxen draw their burdens in the field. His yoke is easy and 
his burden is light, as contrasted with the wearisome and heart- 
less round of traditional observances, and vapid formalities, 
which the Rabbis had imposed, but it is a yoke none the less, and 
sets the pupil in cooperative labor with the Master, which labor 
in the end is rest. 

Let us pause long enough on this to certify ourselves that the 
yoke is specifically not of the ceremonial kind. We do not 
always think of it, that these remarkable words were uttered as 
a proffered relief to his ritual-ridden countrymen, weighed down 
and crushed as they were by the traditions of the elders in ad- 
dition to the already onerous exactions of the Levitical code. 
It was a day in which all worship had degenerated into form, 
and that sad stage of spiritual deterioration had been reached, 
in which men in their abnormal hunger crave more form, and 
still more, attaching a meretricious value to the outward act. 
Long ago, when the stock of observances was as yet within the 
bounds of legitimate divine appointment, the blight of formal- 
ism had, now and again, fallen on the chosen people, and Jeho- 
vah, their God, is represented as growing sick of their hypocri- 
sies—“I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of 
fed beasts; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of he-goats. Bring no more vain oblations ; incense 
is an abomination to me; the new-moons and sabbaths, the call- 
ing of assemblies, I cannot away with; it is iniquity, even the 
solemn meeting.” These people moved in a dispensation of 
form, elaborately arranged to hold the blessed meaning until 
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such time as that meaning could stand by itself. What wonder 
if, in seasons of great worldly access, they should harbor the de- 
lusion that ceremonial punctilio would purchase for them the 
favor of God, or at least ward off from them some imminent 
threatening of his merited wrath. But the bane of the contem- 
porary time was, that in the midst of the rank hypocrisies of 
the age, a ranker priestcraft had fattened on the soil, and an 
enormous catalogue of man-made defenses of the law were set 
up, washings, and fastings, and prayers, and pious insignia with- 
out number, ail worked up and supervised by the ecclesiastical 
rulers with Pharisaical finesse. The priests by way of minis- 
tering to their own glory, had put heavy burdens on men’s backs, 
and grievous to be borne, but would not themselves touch those 
burdens with one of their fingers. 

Now our Lord would do away with all this, by substituting a 
yoke of another kind. Discipleship with him must go on, in- 
deed, not without some vigorous drill practice, but we can plainly 
see that it is a virtual release from the long and painful domina- 
tion of ecclesiasticism and form. “Come -unto me”’— it is to 
consist primarily of a personal surrender to him, a getting in 
close life-to-life contact, and individual soul-blending, with him, 
and, from that point of vantage, replacing the dead shell of the 
old ceremonialism with an organon of truth perennially alive. 
This we can plainly see in these words, but we can see it most 
impressively in the entire ministry and practice of our Lord. 
Behoid him in his daily rounds of healing miracle and high 
spiritual discourse. He has twelve men in constant association 
with him, whom he is training in all the essentials of the new 
spiritual kingdom which he is planting in them. He is preach- 
ing and healing everywhere, in the temple, in the synagogue, 
on the public highway. Never is he seen to be active in the 
matter of form, and he goes up reluctantly to the national feasts. 
He adapts himself to the baptism of John, it is true, but in that 
already the simplicity of the new order of things was deliber- 
ately forestalled. When appealed to by his disciples, to set them 
up in some sort of ritualistic rivalry with the disciples of John, 
he will not do it, but in dread of the blight of Phariseeism, he 
counsels prayer only in the closet, where his memorable sum- 
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mary would yield all its devotional richness to the brooding of 
the soul. 

His yoke, then, is not a ceremonial yoke; it is farthest off 
from being a drill in ecclesiastical form. What kind of yoke 
was it; what kind of training was to bring the willing pupil to 
the light? In finding the answer to this question we should 
freely surrender ourselves to the instructions of our Lord. He 
is the divine Master, and cannot be supposed to have kept his 
methods concealed. When the young ruler came to him, al- 
ready puffed up with an inordinate sense of his attainments, 
asking for light with the air and bearing off one who thought he 
had made the final acquisition in that spiritual matter that was 
constantly on the lips of our Lord, the Ten Commandments were 
recapitulated for him, and he was plainly enjoined: “This do 
and thou shalt live.” This was no challenge—no mere divine 
ruse, to set the young man to the fruitless heaving of a burden 
he could not move, in order that, in the climax of his despair, 
he might discover that what he was commanded to do some one 
else must do for him. No! religion is not a dogma; it is ever- 
more a command. And when this young man, with the love of 
our Lord already pre-engaged for him, gave way to a self-gratu- 
latory spirit, betraying an experience in the barest rudiments of 
spiritual life, the Master was quick to inform him, that a deeper 
insight into the meaning and mystery of eternal life would come 
to him, by a life of self-sacrifice—a kind of exercise in which he 
had not engaged. AA life of self-sacrifice—that is the key; that 
is the special schooling to which every disciple of our Lord is 
put. Religion never begins to be a valid experience for even 
the most sanguine, the spiritual life of the soul never makes the 
faintest stir toward the opening of its dormant susceptibilities, 
until what little knowledge ‘one has is put into the strangely illu- 
minating channels of a struggling, energizing, often enough 
agonizing conflict with the evils of life. This do The doing, 
the tutorial, enlightening power of truth in act—beyond all 
question this is what our Lord means by taking on his yoke. 

Indeed, we can scarcely turn in any direction in the life and 
teachings of our Lord, in which the same thing does not appear. 
For example, when he would have Nicodemus address himself 
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to discipleship in a proper way, in a mood of successful acquisi- 
tion, he tells him, in language he cannot misunderstand, that, 
in spiritual matters, light springs out of an atmosphere of deeds, 
that where the deeds are evil darkness is preferred. “He that 
doeth the truth cometh to the light, that his works may be 
made manifest, that they have been wrought in God”—plainly 
a statement of the tutorial or enlightening efficacy of the 
truth in act. Even more specific is that noteworthy declaration 
of our Lord, that might profitably be written over every pul- 
pit in Christendom, and on the walls of every theological 
seminary, and be emblazoned on banners wherever an ecclesi- 
astical council is convened—“If any man willeth to do his will 
(will set himself to do his will) he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak from myself.” They 
were questioning how the teaching of an unlettered man could 
put itself forward as coming from God—he confounds their cav- 
iling by subjecting the truth of his doctrine to the solitary test 
of the life. We know, really, realizingly, by interior perception, 
by a grasp of inner discernment, only what we have wrestled 
into perception, and kneaded, so to speak, into our lives, the 
Master helping us, or rather we being set to pull together with 


‘him under the same yoke. By assumption we must have 


enough spiritual knowledge to make a start; this little we put 
into act; then more comes, and more, and more, and wisdom is 
justified of her children, by coming into concrete embodiment 
in the very tissue and habit of the moral nature of man. 

Then there is that muchlauded, and much misunderstood 
Sermon on the Mount—much lauded by a class of skeptical 
eulogists, who find a very lofty code of ethics in it, and hope to 
see the day when Christianity, purged of its miracle, and rid of 
the hallucination of a divine-man at the centre of it, shall settle 
into these decimated limits, and propose only, what herein is 
found, the highest standard of morals in all the world. It is 
ethics that must constitute Christianity for these, Christian eth- 
ics, if you please, because propounded by Jesus, and possibly 
illustrated by him beyond the power of any other man to ap- 
proach, but, as found in this sermon, nothing more than a match- 
less ethical code. On the other hand, in minds not skeptical, 
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how often is this great Sermon held off from the proper sub- 
stance of the Gospel, as being not the vast spiritual realm itself, 
but simply an appendage, or outlying territory richly tributary 
to it. It is an assemblage of precepts that are collaterally bind- 
ing upon everyone upon whom the mystery of covenanted mercy 
has first fallen, but not lying directly in the pathway of redeem- 
ing grace. To both these classes of readers it ought not to be a 
startling announcement, that the whole Gospel of Jesus is in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Jesus himself is there, I mean in as 
large an assumption of spiritual prerogative, and advancing a 
claim as exclusive and absolute to th: unreserved surrender of 
human souls to himself, as he has elsewhere made—and this is 
the whole Gospel in brief. «Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
proach you, and persecute you, and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake.” To this must be added the authori- 
tative “/" which all along in this Sermon speaks in the name of 
truth itself, and is evidently setting up a tribunal an all the wis- 
dom of the world. 

Moreover, this was the inaugural of our Lord, the opening 
sermon, in that long series of discourses that cover a ministry of 
three years and a half. It is to be presumed that, in an opening 
discourse like this, every essential principle of his Gospel would 
be illustrated and enforced, everything, indeed, connected with 
his mission, excepting only that which his personal incarnate 
history, yet to transpire, would hold in trust. And even this is 
forestalled. So that, we conclude, it is a superficial reading of 
the Sermon on the Mount which finds in it only the refined 
stimulus of a lofty ethical code, or fails to discover in it that in- 
finite assumption of spiritual prerogative, on the part of the 
Preacher himself, that constitutes the pith and marrow of the 
Gospel he preached. The whole Gospel is here, and we may 
venture to call it, not the magna charta of his kingdom, as if 
it must always wear a legal aspect for us, and be a sort of out- 
side organic law for us as subjects of that kingdom, but the 
creed of the new church which he founded on the ruins of the 
old. Accordingly, in the peroration of this wonderful utterance, 
we have the didactics of our Lord most powerfully enforced, and 
the “creed of deeds” set up under the strong auspices of a most 
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impressive figure of speech. “Every one therefore which hear- 
eth these words of mine, and doeth them, shall be likened unto 
a wise man, which built his house upon a rock’’—becoming wise 
in the doing of those words; and on the contrary, “Every one 
that heareth these words of mine, and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the 
sand”—failing of attainment because he wrought none of these 
commandments into the tissue of his life. The spiritual struc- 
ture of the one shall stand; that of the other shall be swept 
away. The one is a disciple; the other is not. And this is but 
clothing in imagery what is elsewhere stated in the plain lan- 
guage of direct address—“If ye abide in my word, then are ye 


‘my disciples indeed.” 


A feeling of awe comes over us, and a somewhat strange sen- 
sation of surprise, when contemplating the wide scope and far- 
reaching consequences this principle must have, in determining 
the validity of our religious beliefs. Spiritual truth has a method 
of its own. It cannot be mastered as we master the various 
book-studies of the schools, by the bare processes of the intel- 
lect, and by plodding on assiduously in the realm of thought. 
Thinking alone, even if it should be able to carry these themes, 
up on wings, into the empyrean of Plato’s sublimest abstractions, 
or compass them about with the strong defenses of Aristotle’s 
logic—thinking alone, according to the unequivocal teaching of 
our Lord, cannot acquire a single one of these great truths which 
were thrown upon the world as the Gospel of the Son of God. 
These must come to be lodged in the voluntary powers, to be 
worked over, so to speak, in the laboratory of human effort, .be- 
fore any man may feel justified in rising up and saying, Now | 
know what it is, that stands as the real thing in the realm of 
truth, that the Master would have me embrace. It startles us 
to think that there are no exceptions to this rule. All this vast 
wealth of spiritual communication that fell from the lips and ra- 
diated from the person of the Master, incarnation, command- 
ment, righteousness, miracle, forgiveness, suffering, regeneration, 
enlightenment, faith, temptation, transfiguration, death, resur- 
rection, and crowning all the ever-present Jesus out on the spir- 
itual tutelage of the world—all this must be proximately em- 
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bodied in the life, before any man can put his hand on the New 
Testament, and say, I believe. There is, indeed—let us not be 
backward to say it—no genuine ex animo creed, but the “creed 
of deeds.” 

Nor must this be looked upon as, in any way, disparaging the 
speculative theology, and formulated statements of doctrine, that 
have always prevailed in the Church. Every species of outside 
equipment of Bible truth the learned researches of the great 
specialists in archaeology, and history, and philology and criti- 
cism, the evolution of doctrine, and the historic verity of the 
sacred books, all those lines of scholarly research so much cov- 
eted by the schools—all and severally, they have a right to be, 
are indispensable, indeed, but none the less, of themselves, are 
not able to bring one ray of spiritual light to the soul; not one 
ray, except, of course, in so far as they may have run out in 
manifold application to the beneficent and self-sacrificing offices 
of a Christian life. And this they may all do; and this they 
must do, if they are to be savingly known. 

It will be seen that, if we have not misconceived this whole 
matter of discipleship with our Lord, there is an educative as- 
pect about it that we are wont to overlook or ignore. If truth 
is to be wrestled into perception, then the whole secular arena 
of the world’s busy vocations must not be accepted as making 
for the disciple an incidental emergency, to which he may apply 
his equipment of spiritual dexterity already fully wrought out, 
but as the drill-ground, the fa/estra, on which this very equip- 
ment is to be won. Ina sense profoundly real, a man must be 
trained under the divine Master into the new life. He must be 
put to school to Christ, and pass through a process of delibera- 
tive drill, analogous, in its main features, to the educational 
regime provided for him in the schools, excepting that here he 
has spiritual truth to acquire, and it comes to light only through 
the moral stress of a reformed purpose battling against sin. The 
laboratory of the will is the out-door, every-day life, and it is 
here only, if I have reasoned rightly, that all spiritual truth must 
come to light, here that all the great words of Jesus are beaten 
into a glow. 

I am aware how uncongenial and resentful the very idea of 
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education has become to the mind of Christendom, compelled 
to battle so long against fierce and persistent heresies which 
have assailed the supernatural origin of regenerate life. There 
was all that old culture school of Erasmus, and the men of the 
New Learning, mildest of all, but continuing from the Reforma- 
tion on down, and coming to a somewhat formidable revival in 
Matthew Arnold and his school—a kind of rationalism that, 
having first parted with the very essence and soul of Christianity, 
the supreme and unchallenged divinity of the Nazarene, could 
not, consistently, look upon the new life as in any way engen- 
dered from above. There was no being born again of water 
and the wind, or if there was, if the man passed up from the 
animalism of his estate, and from being base, and vicious, and 
unclean, became pure, and unselfish, and good, it was not by 
the Spirit of God passing on him, but by the inherent resources 
of human nature finding their occasion for self-lifting in the very 
pulses of the social life in which he was born. If religion is 
found conspiring with countless other elevating influences to lift 
up and refine the man, it is not religion as a supernatural some- 
thing, with agencies at work on his inmost being that breathe 
in upon him from the eternal world—religion so conceived was 
held to be a delusion and a snare. It is easy to see that, with 
these culturists, Christianity came to be practically replaced with 
education, and culture became religion, and religion culture. 
But the case is altogether different when we have for drill- 
master the ever-present, glorified Jesus, and he himself, person- 
ally, the one sole inspiring impulse for the redemptive regime 
through which we must pass. Education, under this new aspect 
of it, is specifically occupied with the supernatural element— 
exactly that which the culturists have exscinded. They would 
educate man under the lead, and to the limit, of what is in him; 
these, on the contrary, would educate into man the spiritual truth 
that is not naturally there, but which the divine drill-master im- 
parts to those who work together with him under his yoke. 
And yet it is but ingenuous to confess, that the traditional 
view of this subject has been quietly undergoing large revision, 
within the few years past, under stress of the ever-widening 
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researches of our great schools of anthropology, and the com- 
parative study of religions, making out, in the first place, that 
religion is somehow inherent in the human soul. The eminent 
specialists in this line have looked carefully all over the world, 
and have found that wherever men are, there religion is, and 
that even in the dreariest haunts of barbarism and savagery it 
assumes the large proportions of a system, and enters controll- 
ingly into the social life of its devotees. Religion is universal, 
and out of this the inference must grow of necessity, that it is 
not something wholly alien to the human breast—as aforetime 
we were wont to think—but that, at least, there is a germ of it 
in every soul of man launched out into this universe of mind. 
Your cannibal, even, and negro Bushmen that burrow in the 
ground, reveal, at last, on close observation, at the very centre 
of their stolid personality, some far-off dim consciousness of the 
being and glory of God, sufficient to touch into echo the dull 
and sluggish impulses of their moral nature yet unformed. And 
so there comes up the new doctrine, that there is an inchoate 
spiritual nature in every soul of man. Further researches in the 
same direction have illustrated, widely, the fact of a historic de- 
velopment and growth of the religious consciousness of the 
races, through long years of change and chastening, the lower 
always making way for the higher forms. 

It is, however, a rash induction from all this, to rush into the 
inference, that religion, like everything else, is wholly within the 
range of human agency and resource, like art, or science, or law, 
or medicine, or philosophy, or trade Religion involves God in 
his relation to the human soul; that is the substance of it; and 
this implies always some degree of self-revelation of God to the 
minds of his creatures groping in the darkness to find him. But 
if there is an inchoate dormant spiritual nature in man, yielding 
to the outer and inner solicitations of the Spirit of God, a higher 
tier of faculty surmounting every loftiest outlook of the natural 
man, but quiescent, unquickened, waiting thefree issue of the 
thousand-fold spiritual influences that seek to blow in upon it, 
and give it life, then obviously, in a sense in which we have not 
ordinarily conceived it, the educative element must supplement 
the processes of grace. , 
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We have been accustomed to look upon man as having had 
that portion of his nature obliterated by sin. Whatever was his 
pristine capability for God, sin has wiped it all out, so that there 
is no slumbering germ there to be evoked into life, and, conse- 
quently, the new birth must be wholly a movement from with- 
out, the whole finished product being dropt down at once into 
the unresponsive, spiritually lifeless nature of man. Dead it 
was, dead, in.the most literal sense of that term, dead as the 
rock is, yonder, beetling the sea. In that case it would be sac- 
rilegious trifling to speak of educating a man into the new life. 
To educate is to draw out, and you can only draw out of a man 
that of which there is already an inchoate germ or undeveloped 
faculty lying within. But on the assumption that there is no 
inchoate germ of religion in the human soul, of course anything 
having the faintest resemblance to pedagogical methods in re- 
generate life must be stupidly inept. Literally, and absolutely, 
our Lord’s metaphor, «Except a man be born from above,” must 
be construed as, indeed, no metaphor, but as setting forth a 
wholesale, ad extra, sovereign movement of the divine Spirit 
upon the pre-elect soul of man, who is thus new-born, “not of 
blood, nor of theg will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God.” As against this, the entire public ministry of our 
Lord, and all his discourses, are one prolonged and emphatic 
protest, and now, also, modern scientific revelations are adding 
their voice. 

In like manner the second innovation of modern sciencc, re- 
lating to the evolution of the religious consciousness of the race, 
setting forth that out of the inherent germ there goes on, of 
course, evermore under the eye of the one Master—unless the 
blight of agnosticism has turned all this into a blind stream of 
tendency—a process of unfolding, in successive stages of higher 
and higher growth and perfection—this, again is fairly challenged 
by the well-timed jealousy of those who cling ardently to the 
supernatural origin of regenerate life. Religion stands in dan- 
ger of being cut loose from its moorings in the eternal world, 
and of shrinking into the uncertain category of the shifting for- 
ces of the natural man. But here, also, all occasion for alarm 
ceases, when we accept the personal life of the glorified Re- 
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deemer, as the inspiring energy that lives and blooms in the un- 
folding consiousness of the new-created soul in God. “In him 
was life, and the life was the light of men’”—which life he is in 
the constant act of communicating unto men, prevented only 
by the voluntary withholding of the open vessels of the humar 
spirit adapted to receive. Let us hold to this literally, forever 
and a day, and we shall run no risk of seeing our religion go 
down into the agnostic shadows of our unhappy time. 

Nevertheless, it may well be a subject of earnest inquiry as 
to whether the whole matter of spiritual renewal has not figured, 
too exclusively, in our minds as an event, rather than a process, as 
something always of a sudden, epochal in-rush, rather than the 
less demonstrative stages of a spiritual growth. Might it not be 
that our views on this subject have taken hue, too readily, from 
the instantaneous character of certain marked crises of feeling, 
occurring anywhere, and everywhere, along the track of any 
great experience involving vital issues for the soul? Would it 
not be more in accordance with what we should instinctively 
look for, in so vast a matter as the movement of the divine 
Spirit on a human soul, to reckon on a far-off embryonic privacy 
marking the inseminal stages of the new life,jand coming into 
consciousness, only, as actual conquests sei bent made under 
the inspiring presence and help of the Master himself? This 
would embolden us to speak openly of training men into the 
new life, and to urge everywhere that true discipleship can mean 
only the bowing of the neck to the Master’s yoke. But, pre- 
eminently here, we must turn eagerly to the example aiid teach- 
ing of our Lord. 

Those twelve men, again, the esoteric circle which he kept in 
most intimate companionship with himself during the years of 
his public ministry—what was he doing with these, but training 
them to regenerate life? We do greatly err if we imagine, that 
he directed his watchful supervision of these men, either wholly, 
or in the main, to their preparation for the special functions of 
the apostolate, to which afterward, indeed, they went forth clothed 
with the demonstration of the Spirit and with power. Their 
special preparation for this came with the lambent, pentecostal, 
flames, that settled on their heads, and fired their hearts, on that 
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first great day of preaching in the world. But their years of pu- 
pilage under our Lord were obviously directed to their equip- 
ment in the ordinary functions of spiritual life, to their becoming 
Christians after the model of the Sermon on the Mount. And 
so we see the great Teacher taking a group of crude fishermen 
under his most watchful care, bearing their infirmities, and pa- 
tiently dispensing help and enlightenment to their groping and 
blundering spirits, in much the same way as the patient school 
teacher in our public schools tides along the stumbling intellect 
of the teachable child. He seemed to have no reluctance in 
dealing with spiritual life as a process, as a process, indeed, of 
almost imperceptible beginnings, like the sprouting of the mus- 
tard-seed, and then going on into gradual unfolding, first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. 

It was perhaps impossible to set forth this great matter, des- 
tined to be fully grasped in the Christian consciousness, rather 
than in any naked representation that could be made of it in 
human words—in any other way than by symbol. At any rate, 
this is the shape in which it uniformly falls from the lips of our 
Lord. It is as the wind, and they that are born from above 
(vevvnOivar av@ev) are, as it were, born of the wind, an in- 
visible subtle agency—here and there we feel it to be, blowing 
upon the valley of dry bones, and upon the desert, and the gar- 
den of spices, and the far rolling billows of the sea, everywhere 
breathing life into that which otherwise were dead. But the 
whence and whither of this benign life-giving agency no man 
can tell. The fanning of the cheek reveals its presence, but 
whence and whither ?—when, now the mind leaps from the sym- 
bol to the thing signified, to the ubiquitous divine Spirit, how 
liable we are to fall into an anthropomorphism worse than that 
of Nicodemus, when we would hem in this agency to any set 
formula of time and place. No; no; rather the cry of the 
Psalmist: “Whither shall | go from thy spirit ? or whither shall 
I flee from thy presence?” It deserves always to be borne in 
mind, in this connection, that, when the confusion of the great 
Rabbi was at its highest, and he was floundering around in that 
quaginire of difficulties which the unspiritual mind always makes 
for itself, our Lord came to his rescue in the unambiguous an- 
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nouncement of the “creed of deeds” —*He that doeth the truth 
cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that 
they have been wrought in God.” 

And so on, and on—the great burden of the parables of our 
Lord are, directly or indirectly, to the same purport. The king- 
dom of heaven, coming not with observation, is every where 
with him a matter of growth, the tiding in upon the soul of 
silent ministries co-ordinating its efforts to tear loose from sin, a 
a process, like the flow of the occult chemistries of the soil into 
the tissues of the plant, or like the progressive working of the 
leaven which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal. 
These analogies from nature are never allowed to stand by 
themselves, since, in the fixed ongoing of the vital forces, the 
liberty of man, the will-energy, on which, at last, his destiny is 
made to turn, can find no place; and so.there must come in 
other parables, of the householder and his servants, of the ten 
virgins, of the laborers in the vineyard, setting forth the whole 
system of our Lord’s didactics as effective, only, through the 
disciplined energies of a chastened will. It will be found, at 
last, that whatever privileges of enlightenment there may have 
been, and, however, apparently embraced, so that the self-suffi- 
cing ones may come to their reckoning, saying glibly, Lord! 
Lord: have we not prophesied in thy name ?— it will all be pro- 
nounced valueless, because none of their boasted attainments 
found lodgment in their lives—“Depart from me ye workers of 
iniquity, | never knew you.” 

It isa-most significant fact that judgment is finally pronounced 
upon a man according to the deeds which have been done in the 
body, whether they be good, or whether they be bad. Not ac- 
cording to his promptness of assent to certain covenanted con- 
ditions, nor the ardor with which he espouses any set of views, 
however faultlessly pure and sound, will a man, at last, take his 
place in the universe of God, but according, only, to the degree 
in which he has woven what truth he has into the living tissue 
of his will in act. His deeds must be deeds, indeed, for at that 
point, only, can human responsibility emerge, but to have an 
illuminating and saving efficacy, they must be wrought in God. 
The workers of iniquity are rejected, because they misappropri- 
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ated the truth of God in act. In either case the moral quality 
of the man was discovered in what he did, and not in what he 
assumed to know, nor in the vaulting confidence with which his 
professions were made. All human responsibility lies in the 
in the deed, and that is lighted up, far in its inner recesses, with* 
the glory of the revealed face of God in the Risen One, helping 
our infirmities, or, otherwise, with the /wmen of a hypocritical 
infatuation, or the false glare of self-love and conceit. Truth, 
albeit fresh-fledged from the bosom of God, and shining with 
the intensest splendors of its ineffable fountain, is as powerless 
to release from thralldom as the weak hand of an infant, until 
wrestled into the thews of man’s voluntary agency where the 
fetters are. “Ye are free indeed, whom the truth makes free’’"— 
and this is immediately made to interchange with the Son; the 
Son makes free. But in the same great discourse, in which Je- 
sus tells of the Son of Man being lifted up, as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, he urges, also, the bounden duty 
of doing the truth, and so coming to the light, that the deeds 
may be manifest, that they are wrought in God. 

Possibly Christendom, under a keen and oppressive sense of 
the infirmity of human nature, has held on longer than was meet 
to the Pauline revulsion for the poor tattered rags of a human 
righteousness, a mere external, legal deed-service, set up as sub- 
stitute for spiritual life, forgetting almost that there is a high 
saving function in deeds that are wrought in God. Deeds that 
are wrought in God are none the less deeds, and as such, bring- 
ing into play the fullest exercise of the free personality of the 
man, but they are deeds in which the asserted self is at the same 
time renounced, and the divine Master is felt to be doing for us 
that which we most vigorously do. This is the very sluice-way 
through which the waters of salvation flow. It is losing the life 
to find it. It is the divine paradox. It is the easy yoke, and 
light burden of our Lord. It realizes the sentiment of the poet — 


“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them thine,”’ 


—or the deeper utterance of the great apostle, whose soul was 
set in such unappeasable aversion to the meritorious works of 
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the law: “Nevertheless I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ 
liveth in me,” and “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” In this strange mystical kind of experience 
in which human effort, relinquishing none of its personal prero- 
gatives, is yet exerted with deliberate intent to move only under 
the impelling impulses of the spirit of God, or, following the 
suggestion of our favorite metaphor, to work together with the 
Master under the same yoke—specifically in this is the whole 
vast secret of spiritual life. We are doing deeds, always, that 
we aim to have wrought in God, and these are essentially suc- 
cessive attempts toward self-release, under the inspiration, and 
in the freer atmosphere, of the larger self, which larger self is 
none other than the “Christ that liveth in me.” How infinitely 
far-off removed will this experience place us, from the old-time 
infirmity of the Judaizing Christian, and from the ever-besetting 
tendency of frail sinful human nature to devise a human right- 
eousness, or get up the semblance of Christly virtues, to struggle 
its way into the favor of God! 

We cannot well let go our hold on this subject, until we have 
considered, briefly, the office of temptation in the genesis of 
spiritual lite. Temptation! almost it seems a lost term in our 
theological schemes. What is temptation? What legitimate 
function has it in the economy of Christian experience, and why 
must it lie in the path of the enlightening agency of the spirit 
of God? These questions we find nowhere systematically set 
up, as indicating something fundamentally involved in the pro- 
cesses of grace, possibly because nothing disciplinary was 
thought to be compatible with those processes, at least, in their 
initial stages, and because, therefore, the popular mind had 
fallen into the habit of looking upon temptation as simply an 
unhappy incident of the new life. Remembering the petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil,” the mind of the petitioner went on quietly and 
almost inevitably to make the inference, that this was a permis- 
sible yearning to escape temptation altogether, and that deliver- 
ance from evil might, by divine interposition, be piloted clear of 
all dangerous seas. But already it must have been manifest, 
that the Lord never leads any man into temptation, and, the 
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way having thus been laid open for a large and liberal construc- 
tion of the petition, it would seem an altogether rational inter- 
pretation to put upon it, to make it express a human shrinking 
from danger, and a plea for divine compassion and help in times ° 
when the great struggle was on. This, without doubt, is the 
real meaning of those remarkable words. 

On the other hand, if we may accept the life of our Lord as, 
in a supreme sense, the ideal norm of regenerate life, and if we 
may believe that he has projected upon the plane of human ex- 
perience every essential ingredient of that life, we may well go 
to him, to find out what is the office of temptation in the deep 
economy of redeeming grace. He was led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil, and was there forty 
days in decisive soul-struggles with the grim demons of that 
solitude, and with the wild beasts. Doubtless, this solemn epi- 
sode in the life of our Lord, was designed as a scenic represen- 
tation of what was going on always in the divine-human ex- 
perience of one, who was battling with the powers of darkness, 
and was bringing into subjection the spiritual foes of the race. 
And so we may see him, in like struggles, all along, working 
up in himself the divinest analogue of the process of spiritual re- 
newal, which must go on in the hearts and lives of all those who 
would follow him. In his public labors, when his supreme 
beauty of character would stir up into stinging activity the envy 
and malice of his priestly persecutors, he gives us to understand 
that it is the necessary fiery baptism through which he must 
pass, on his way to the consummated glory that would pour, 
like the sun’s effulgence, through the portals of his body, when, 
at last, the sepulchre was outstript. To this was added, we can- 
not help believing, a malign rush of infernal assault upon the 
inner defenses of his divinity, of which we poor, groping time- 
dwellers can but faintly conceive, causing him often to groan in 
spirit, and sweat in agony, when the occasion of his distress was 
known only to himself. The evil forces of the world around 
him, and the more formidable disgorging of the foulest emissar- 
ies from hell, went surging through his experience, and we get 
but the faintest echo of it all, in the low murmur of resignation 
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prefaced by the shrinking of a sensitive nature that is human 
withal—*«I have a baptism to be baptized with, and a cup of 
which I must drink, and how I am straitened until it be accom- 
plished” —«If it be possible, let this cup pass from me; never- 
theless, not my will, but thine be done.” In the garden, before 
his accusers, swept by the mob, and at last in the death-throes 
of his crucifixion, he is having only the culminating moment 
and crisis of the ordeal of temptation, which in milder stages 
clung to him, step by step, through all his Messianic mission in 
the world. It may be that, at last, in our eager and unrewarded 
groping after the awful mystery of the divine, incarnate sorrow, 
we shall get our deepest hint of its meaning, in a timely discov- 
ery of the office of temptation in the economy of spiritual life. 

At present we are interested in our Lord’s temptation, as 
throwing a flood of light on what we have found it convenient 
to call the didactics of spiritual truth, the question as to how 
spiritual truth is wrought into the life. In that lone struggle of his 
in the wilderness, every variety of spiritual temptation was en- 
dured, as in type, and, what is of the profoundest importance to 
us, in every single instance there wag but the one method of 
repulse. To every insinuation of the seducer, our Lord had but 
the one reply, “It is written.” As if he would say to the temp- 
ter, This solicitation of thine would put me in direct collision with 
the everlasting truth of God, which I| find authoritatively em- 
bodied in this or that special form of words. Here is precept. 
All the diviner impulses of my nature beckon me to this. The 
repetition of it evokes in me a more and more clinging response, 
and I surrender myself to it with the greater fixedness of pur- 
pose, by as much as the storm that assails it is the more pro- 
tracted and severe. I plant myself, now and forever, on the 
word of God—a rock which no fiercest whirlpool of eddying 
passions can ever dislodge. 

We are not venturing too far, I trust, into the realm of the 
incarnate mystery, to suggest the possible discovery of what 
definitely was going on in the mind of the Messiah, in these 
seasons of trial preliminary to the high office on which he was 
about to enter. His experience was the analogue of our own, 
and, in some human sense, he had the same occasion that we 
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have of leaning mightily on the Word of God. Therefore when 
we say what we must do, in seasons when our soul is sorrowful 
even unto death, we are getting in effigy a discovery of what pre- 
sumably went on in the bosom of the Son of Man, in so far as that 
immaculate bosom was open to the infernal assault. With us it is 
a bitter contest between the true and false on the threshold of some 
great crisis in act, in which the doing or avoiding will give the 
one or other principle a deeper and more settled fixedness in 
the soul, and throw it back on the horizon of the mind with an 
intenser degree of lustre, either fatuous or true. Suppose that, 
with the Master, we have planted ourselves on the Word of God 
—and this, now, is not difficult, since he is the Word—and to 
this we have clung, and clung, and clung, until the storm was 
overpast, immediately we feel that, meantime, the truth has 
thrust itself, in deeper and deeper windings, into the fiber of the 
soul, and that it lives as a mounting splendor over every succes- 
sive victory won by the spirit over the flesh. Temptation was 
the arraigning of the true and false in deadly conflict in the 
mind, and the case, as between them, carried down for decision 
into the actual battlefield of good and evil forces, where the 
will of man asserts its highest prerogative in sinking itself un- 
reservedly into the will of God. 

And so it comes to pass that only in this way of stern pupil- 
age do we go to school to Christ, only in this deeply earnest, 
practical, yoke-bearing way do we learn of him. Well may we 
begin, in these days when all spiritual reality is being called in 
question, to go down deep into the ancient fountains of Christian 
experience, and see clearly the light breaking hither over us, in 
great glory, from battlefields, and rocking earthquakes, and the 
din and commotion of elemental conflicts,—when in due time 
the white wings of peace are seen cleaving the tempest, and in 
the meridian of a great calm our buffeted spirits take in the su- 
preme moment of assured confidence in God, and angels come 
and minister unto us. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE LITURGICAL QUESTION, 
A FINAL WORD. 


By Pror. J. W. RICHARD, D. D., Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


The Rev. George U. Wenner, D. D., has devoted sz pages to 
a notice of the ReyoinpER which appeared in the LuTHERAN 
QuarTERLY for July, 1890. We could hardly expect more than 
this from “an Anglo-German scholar whose twenty years of de- 
vout study of liturgical literature ranks him side by side with the 
best informed.” We thank him for this “courtesy,’’ and proceed 
to make our acknowledgment in the following manner. 

1. Dr. Wenner notices again that in our first article we wrote 
of Luther: “But what is yet more remarkable, is his almost com- 
plete abolition of the festivals of the Church.” But he fails a 
second time to quote the sentence that follows immediately : 
“Only a few are to be retained.” If the reader will place these 
two sentences together side by side as we wrote them, he will 
have the exact truth in fact, and will discover that Dr. Wenner 
has simply and plainly misrepresented our statement. Moreover, 
Dr. Wenner has failed now again to say that we even xamed the 
exact festivals, five in number, which Luther would retain in his 
ORDER OF THE DIVINE SERVICE IN THE CONGREGATION. In the 
Formula Miss Luther is inclined to extend the number to seven. 
It is the omission of this latter fact, which, Dr. Wenner thinks, 
“materially modifies, or perhaps even refutes the claim that is 
made,” viz: that “Luther made an almost complete abolition of 
the festivals of the Church. Only a few are to be retained.” 
Whether Luther would retain five or seven festivals, the number 
is small as compared with the scores of festivals which he abol- 
ished. Inasmuch as Dr. Wenner garbled a second time what 
we wrote, and omitted a second time our plain statement of an 
historical fact, after his attention had been called to both items 
in the REJOINDER, we must conclude either that he knows not 
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how to represent the position of an opponent, or that he mis- 
represented deliberately and with a purpose. Was it not his 
purpose to cast suspicion on the integrity of his opponent and 
then to use the advantage thus gained to bring discredit upon 
the other statements of facts? Dr. Wenner knows that the pas- 
sage from the /ormula Misse was omitted because it had no 
bearing whatever on the point for which the Formula Misse was 
quoted. The reader will find all the facts on pp. 105, 106 in the 
first article and on pp. 458-9 of the second. 

2. On p. 643, Dr. Wenner, continuing his charge that we ig- 
nored the General Synod’s edition of the Common Service, says : 
“For did he not expressly declare: every fact and principle es- 
tablished applies in exactly the same sense to that form of the 
Common Service adopted by the General Synod, except in the 
case of the Nunc Dimittis and the Benedicamus, which it omits ?” 
Here again Dr. Wenner garbles, and follows his garbling by 
quibbling. We never wrote the sentence as Dr. Wenner has 
quoted it. But in both of our articles we did write as follows: 
“Every fact or principle established or yet to be established in 
this paper, applies and is intended to be applied equally and in 
exactly the same sense, to that form of the Common Service 
adopted by the General Synod, except in the case of the Nunc 
Dimittis and the Benedicamus, which it omits.” 

After misquoting us Dr. Wenner proceeds to say: “Except. 
These exceptions already made a considerable rent in his argu- 
ment. But besides these exceptions there are a Preface, Ru- 
brics and Explanatory Directions, peculiar to the General Syn- 
od’s Book, which not only sweep away many pages of his orig- 
inal paper, but which take away the very foundation of many of 
his objections.” (a@.) How “considerable a rent” these excep- 
tions, viz., the Muac Dimittis and the Benedicamus, make in the 
“argument,” the reader may see by turning to the table in our 
first article. They belong exclusively to the Communion part of 
the service, and have no part in the ordinary morning worship. 
(4). Dr. Wenner knows that the Preface and Explanatory Direc- 
tions are in no sense a part of the “form of the Common Ser- 
vice,’ and that in no sense were they the subject of criticism as 
they stand in either book, and he knows further that the only 
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Rubrics criticised are those in reference to the announcing of the 
Epistle and the Gospel, which are adsolutely identical in both 
books, and are taken verbatim et literatim from the Church Book 
of the General Council, and have no warrant in the old Lutheran 
liturgies. (c). Dr. Wenner knows still further that, the two ru- 
brics just mentioned excepted, the text and only the text of 
the Common Service, was the subject of criticism, and he has 
not shown, and he cannot show, any difference in the text be- 
yond the very few parts which we mentioned. We had the two 
books before us all the time, and criticised the common text as 
it is, making the exceptions where the exceptions exist. We 
invite the reader to compare the text in the Common Service in 
the General Synod’s book with the full outline in the liturgica! 
table in our first article, taken from the southern book. He will 
find that word for word and part for part they are :dentical, ex- 
cept in the case of the Mune Dimittis and Benedicamus, which the 
General Synod’s book omits. We must characterize Dr. Wen- 
ner’s course at this point as the merest quibbling, as the act of 
a respondent without facts, without argument, without cause. 

Further, we deny that we were “professedly writing for Gen- 
eral Synod readers.” There is not a solitary sentence in either 
of our articles which will justify any such statement. We wrote 
for all who would deign to read what we might write, and if 
we may judge by the letters which have come to us from the 
four points of the compass, we may conlude that we have had 
readers not a few beyond the bounds of the General Synod. 
A Doctor of Divinity in the General Council writes: “I know 
whereof I speak, when I say that you have opened the eyes of 
a goodly number of the brethren by your presentation of the 
subject from a Lutheran standpoint. And if ever a man has 
been fair and candid in a question of dispute, you have been, 
and it becomes the other side to show that you are wrong, or 
like honest men, admit that they are wrong.” Letters from 
within the United Synod bear similar testimony. 

3. On p. 644, Dr. Wenner refers again to the Absolution. 
Our answer is found on p. 465 of the REjoinpeR. As Dr. Wen- 
ner has not offered a single fact in refutation of our argument, 
but has simply ignored our facts, we will not multiply words, 
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except to say that the part which the old liturgies and Lohe, 
Harnack, Schmucker, Kostlin e¢ a/. name Adsolution, we name 
Absolution. How can Dr. Wenner dispute documentary testi- 
mony? It stands on the printed pages of the old liturgies as 
we have written it, and Dr. Wenner cannot deny it. 

4. On p. 644, Dr. Wenner writes: “Refusing to accept our 
suggestion as to the probable reason for the omission of the 
Gloria Patri, after the introit in the Agende [ Brandenburg-Nur- 
enberg | which he has consulted, he insists upon it ‘from the tes- 
timony of his own eyes’ that in Lutheran practice such a thing 
is possible.” Yes, not only is “such a thing possible,” but it is 
an actual fact, as witnessed by certain great Kirchengesinge and 
liturgies of the sixteenth century as against Dr. Wenner’s “sug- 
gestion” and “probable reason,” which have no value whatever 
in the face of documentary evidence. But what we did deny 
and what we do deny, and what we challenge Dr. Wenner to 
prove, is his sweeping statement, “that the Gloria Patri was 
always (Italics his) used with the Introit.” He refers to the 
general statement of certain liturgical writers. . But just here is 
the cause of those most humiliating blunders which have brought 
discomfiture to Dr. Wenner and confusion to his friends, viz., 
that he has taken too much of his information at second hand, 
and has not shown thorough acquaintance with the original 
sources of information. Hada much larger proportion of the 
money so generously contributed by the Messrs Harter for the 
Harter Liturgical Library, been expended in the purchase of 
liturgies of the sixteenth century, instead of Cantionales and so 
many modern books aéout those liturgies, these mistakes might 
not have occurred, and our liturgical troubles might not have 
occurred, and some of Dr. Wenner’s friends might not now be 
beginning to think that an additional fwenty years of devout 
study of liturgical literature may rank him side by side with the 
best informed. y 

5. What Dr. Wenner says, p. 644, about substituting the 
“Early Service” for the “Order of Morning Service” is not only 
an afterthought, but such a procedure would be u#historical and 
un-Lutheran. We say again, simply as a matter of information, 
that some of the most influential and widely used liturgies of 
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the sixteenth century, do provide a modified and abbreviated 
service for Sundays when there are no communicants, and, what 
may be interesting alike to those who insist on reading the Epis- 
tle and the Gospel for the day, and to those who prefer to make 
their own selections, some of these non-communion services 
order the reading of only one scripture lesson. 

But what is very gratifying in this suggestion of Dr. Wenner, 
is that he has accepted what we gave as the frimary title of the 
Common Service: ORDER OF MorninG Service. He could not 
deny the name by which he called his own child at Harrisburg ; 
and we heartily agree with Dr. Wenner when he says: “The 
Communion is without doubt to most Christians the ideal form 
for the principal Morning Service.” We would be delighted to 
worship God every Lord’s Day Morning according to the form 
of the Brandenburg-Nurenberg, or the first Wittenberg, or the 
Saxon. (See table in first article). 

6. On p. 644, Dr. Wenner refers to Kliefoth as authority for 
his “claim that the pure liturgies are founded on the German 
Mass.” But Kliefoth’s statement is very general, and in its 
mention of 132 liturgies of the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it must take in also those of S. W. Germany, and this 
proves more than Dr. Wenner avants. Taken in this wide sense 
we accept Kliefoth’s statement, but if applied in a specific sense, 
it is simply ot true, and is contradicted by Harnack, who says 
of the liturgies of Northern and Central Germany: “Nach Lu- 
ther’s Formul. Missae ;’ by Kostlin, who says: “The Kirchen- 
ordnungen of Northern and Central Germany follow in general 
the type of the Latin Mass;” and by Alt and Schmucker and 
by the liturgy themselves. Hence it is not “Dr. Richard vs. Dr. 
Kliefoth.” It is Drs. Harnack, Kostlin, Alt, Schmucker, Klie- 
foth and the liturgies vs. Dr. Wenner. The reader may make 
his choice between the authorities. 

7. On p. 644, Dr. Wenner says: “It was not claimed that a 
consensus was necessary in order to form a Lutheran liturgy ; 
we only claimed that we had found one and had followed it.” 
This is a very ambiguous statement. We hardly know whether 
it means anything or nothing. However, ¢o follow a thing is 
one thing. Zo de a thing is quite another thing. Dr. Wenner’s 
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commission did not authorize him to fizd a consensus and to 
follow it, which might have given him some latitude, but it laid 
down for him the rule of the common consent, and Dr. Wenner 
claimed in his former article that this rule was the “court of ap- 
peals for the decision of all disputed points.” Moreover, Dr. 
Wenner and others did claim, and published to the world, that 
the Common Service zs the common consent of the “pure litur- 
gies,” and urged this as one strong reason for its use. The old 
tune of the consensus is now changed into the new one of hav- 
ing found a consensus and of having followed it. This is a very 
different tune, and, taken in connection with the “enrichments”’ 
and the “various additions,” in effect concedes everything for 
which we contended, viz., that the Common Service zs not a fair 
and faithful exhibition of the Lutheran liturgical worship of the 
sixteenth century. It is that Lutheran liturgical worship p/us 
the unauthorized “enrichments” and “various additions,” for 
which, so far as the General Syned is concerned, Dr. Wenner is 
responsible more than any other man. 

8. On p. 645, our “devout student of liturgical literature” 
almost loses his temper, when he writes: “Really this Roman- 
izing business I can hardly discuss with a sweet spirit.” We 
deplore this threatened exacerbation of Dr. Wenner’s “sweet 
spirit ;"’ but really we are not responsible for this “Romanizing 
business ;” neither is it original with us. We simply followed 
in the footstepts of Drs. Funk, Alt, Kliefoth, Klopper, Daniel, 
Kostlin, Schmucker and Jacobs. As faituful historians and lit- 
urgical scholars, these men had to record the facts, and when 
they found a class of Lutheran liturgies closely conformed in 
ceremonies to the Roman Mass Ritual, they had to say so. 
When we find a liturgy which in the same manner is closely 
conformed to the same Roman Mass Ritual, we have to say so, 
and when we seek to classify it, we can find no place for it ex- 
cept in company with those liturgies which the great scholars 
above-named have characterized as “Romanizing,” “Catholici- 
zing,” “Papistical.” It is simply a “matter of fact,”’ as Dr. Wen- 


ner used to say, and a matter of scientific classification which 
“a real professor of liturgics’” is compelled to make in the in- 
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terest of science. Dr. Wenner cannot object to the classification 
until he has confuted the “matter of fact;” and we challenge 
him here and now to classify the Common Service with any 
decent show of scientific accuracy in company with the German 
Mass, the Brandenburg-Nurenberg, the Saxon, which Dr. Ja- 
cobs calls “typical Lutheran liturgies” ( Ze Lutheran Movement, 
p. 224); the two latter of which Dr. Krauth calls “the most in- 
fluentiai and widely used of the Lutheran liturgies of the six- 
teenth century.” (Mercersburg Review, 1869, pp. 603, 606). 
(See Liturgical table in first Article). Again and again have we 
compared the Common Service with the typical Romanizing 
liturgies, the Mark Brandenburg (1540) and the Austrian 1571, 
and we declare again that in “prolixity,” in elaborateness, in 
Anhanglichkeit to the Roman Mass Ritual, and in fulness of re- 
Sponsive action, it exceeds them. We stand ready to substan- 
tiate this conclusion out of the original documents. 

But as Dr. Wenner told an ancedote (p. 645) while “discuss- 
ing this Romanizing business,” we will tell one: Two men had 
a dispute. A man asked a boy who had witnessed it, which one 
was in the wrong. The boy replied: “The one who lost his 
sweet spirit.” 

g: Dr. Wenner finally confesses, p. 645, that there are “vari- 
ous additions made to the Service in the way of rubrics or con- 
necting links.” All this was denied at Allegheny. But it is 
gratifying to find it now before us in black and white; that is, 
Dr. Wenner now concedes what he ought never to have denied. 
These “various additions” impart to the Common Service an 
elaborateness, a compositeness, a “prolixity,” an Anhanglichkeit 
to the Roman Mass Ritual, a fulness of responsive action, ad- 
solutely unknown to the “pure Lutheran liturgies of the sixteenth 
century.” Will Dr. Wenner undertake to disprove our asser- 
tion? Had Dr. Wenner made this confession about these “vari- 
ous additions” at Allegheny two years ago, and had he frankly 
acknowledged “that part for part and word for word,” the Com- 
mon Service is almost identical with Lohe, he might now have 
a fairer reputation for scholarship and “sweet spirit.’”” But Dr. 
Wenner is very adroit here. He speaks of these “various ad- 
ditions as made in the way of rubrics or connecting links.” He 
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knows that these “various additions” are distinct parts which are 
not justified by the Rule of the common consent, and which 
were not employed in any sense in the “pure liturgies.” They 
import new material into the Service, and greatly add to the 
elaborateness of its character. But besides these “various ad- 
ditions” which Dr. Wenner now concedes, there is the entire sys- 
tem of canonical Introits, and the entire collect system, for both 
of which in the main Dr. Wenner had to go outside the Lutheran 
liturgies of the sixteenth century. Will he dispute these facts ? 

We have now followed Dr. Wenner through the nine points 
of his “acknowledgment.” We have seen that the first seven 
are simply quibbles and subterfuges and evasions, which have 
no bearing whatever on the main question at issue, viz., whether 
the Common Service zs “the common consent of the pure Lu- 
theran liturgies of the sixteenth century.” That question Dr. 
Wenner has forever surrendered in his ninth point, where he 
confesses that there were various additions made to the service. 
He will never again stand before an ecclesiastical body with 
Harnack’s Table in hand and exclaim, “Here it is! Here it is! 
It is all here!” He now knows better. 

In regard to the eighth point, “this Romanizing business,” we 
have only to say that it will be far more helpful to Dr. Wenner’s 
cause to refute the facts on which our conclusion is based, than 
to lose his “sweet spirit.” 

So much then as the result of the contention between Dr. Wen- 
ner and ourself. He has now conceded every fact and principle 
which we regarded as vital or material in this debate. Weare cer- 
tain in our own mind, and know it is a verdict rendered by many 
competent judges, that he has not re/uéed, or sustained an impeach- 
ment against, a solitary fact advanced, or principle defended in 
either of our articles. With us it has been an earnest conten- 
tion for historical verity, which is of far more importance to us 
as “a real professor of Liturgics” in the General Synod’s Theo- 
logical Seminary, and we believe of far more importance to the 
Lutheran Church in America, than is the question of the fate of 
the Common Service. We say now as we said in the opening 
paragraph of our first article, we have not written “to attack 
men’s persons, or to impugn the motives of men.”” Sometimes 
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our pen grew sharp, and wrote things by their right names, but 
it was never dipped in gall, nor was it ever used to blacken 
men’s characters or to injure their good names. We have 
sought simply and solely to bring out the facts of the “history 
of the Lutheran Liturgical Worship, and the facts about the 
Common Service as related to that history.” As a result, Dr. 
Wenner and we are theoretically at one, inasmuch as he has 
conceded the facts and principles of the Lutheran Liturgical 
Worship as they were set forth in the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY for 
January and July, 1890. Dr. Wenner believes in having a 
liturgy for use in our congregations. So do we. Dr. Wenner 
wants a historical Lutheran liturgy. So do we, emphatically. 
Dr. Wenner and we differ practically. He wants a historical 
Lutheran liturgy with “enrichments” and “various additions.” 
We would be satisfied with and prefer a historical Lutheran 
liturgy which should fairly represent the German Mass, the First 
Wittenberg, the Brandenburg-Nurenberg, the Saxon, with their 
simplicity, their flexibility and their recognition of the great 
principle of freedom in the use of a liturgical service. Dr: 
Wenner would erect a great altar before the congregation, and 
would stand the pulpit in a corner. We would place the pulpit 
in the centre adove, and the altar in front de/ow, and over both 
pulpit and altar we would write Luther's golden words: “The 
greatest and most important part of every divine service, is the 
preaching and teaching of God’s word.”” So we believe and so 
we teach, although Dr. Wenner and some of his confreres have 
been pleased to make insinuations and to apply epithets to the 
contrary, which is only another proof that sanctification is not 
complete in this life, since even good men may be fertile in in- 
sinuations and epithets in proposition as they are barren of facts 
and weak in arguments. 

But Dr. Wenner closes his “acknowledgment,” both patheti- 
cally and perversely : “What we want is peace; in our congre- 
gations a loyal effort to respond to the directions and teachings 
of the Church ; in our papers and magazines a calm and helpful 
presentation of facts and ideas that will edify ; and above all in 
our seminaries and colleges, instruction and fractice that will 
stimulate and strengthen our future pastors and help them to 
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realize the value and importance of the long lost inheritance of 
which we have at last come into safe possession.” 

(a). We are ready at once to respond to. Dr. Wenner's cry for 
peace with an IRENICON. Dimicandum est ut in pace vivamus. 
Never did this old proverb have a better illustration than it now 
has in the case of Dr. Wenner. The large claims which he 
made for the Common Service formerly, have been materially 
modified. He now wants peace. We are sorry that he himself 
was so largely instrumental in disturbing the peace. We want 
peace too. But it is the judgment of men older than Dr. Wenner 
and wiser than we that the Church will have a satisfactory and 
permanent peace, only when we shall have reconstructed the 
Common Service along a line clearly marked out by such great 
and influential orders as the German Mass, the First Wittenberg, 
the Brandenburg-Nurenberg, the Saxon, which represent the 
best use in and around the home of the Reformation in its pen- 
tecostal period. Good men, men of conscience, men who are 
loyal to the Lutheran Church in every fibre of their being, are 
not willing to compromise the Lutheran Church by placing her 
on the highest plane of liturgism known to Protestant Christian- 
ity, on a plane higher than that known to any Lutheran Church 
of the sixteenth century, manifestly higher than that contempla- 
ted when the Common Service was begun, and higher than that 
promised when the matter was seen under way. They are not 
willing to stand in God’s house with a HistoricAL MISNOMER 
in their hands. They are not willing to tell the ecclesiastical 
world, and the Lord God Almighty, that they worship accord- 
ing to the liturgy of Luther, Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, Brentz 
et al, when they know in their heart of hearts that they do no 
such thing. 

It is the moral question that now stands before the Church. 
The Common Service zs not the common consent of the pure 
Lutheran liturgies of the sixteenth century. No man of truth, 
knowing the facts, would now dare to call it the common consent. 
Corporations may not have consciences, but individuals compo- 
sing corporations do have consciences. What they dare not say 
as individuals they dare not allow to be said by corporations. 
The question now stares the Church in the face, either of redu- 
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cing the Common Service or of dropping the claim of the com- 
mon consent, for this claim is without sufficient foundation in 
historical fact, and no Church can stand long and prosper which 
bases its practice on a false claim. Evil consequences must en- 
sue. The Common Service zs zo¢ the common consent, and the 
Church knows it. The Common Service does not fairly repre- 
sent the historical Lutheran liturgy, and the Church knows it. 
Already the evil consequences of error appear. That the Com- 
mon Service has been the cause of liturgical reaction (greatly to 
be deplored), is only two well known. The cause of this condi- 
tion of things lies in the unauthorized and unwarranted “enrich- 
ments” and “various additions” made to “the full normal Lu- 
theran service,” and in historical wxveracity. Who will deny 
this? Effects must be traced to their causes. If we are to have 
peace in our Church, we can get it only by recognizing the cause 
of our distraction, and by recurring to the prime facts of history. 
No friend of the Church, no friend of peace, can refuse so just a 
condition of peace. Compromises may quiet the voice of dis- 
traction for the time being, but they do not bring lasting con- 
cord. 

Moreover, it is simply a matter of fact that various congrega- 
tions have tried the Common Service, and have discontinued it, 
or have materially modified and changed it in the order of its 
parts. Some congregations have made it the occasion of re- 
solving against all liturgy. Thus the Common Service, instead 
of unifying the worship of the Church, has actually made it 
more discordant than ever. This discordant condition must 
continue just so long as an extremely elaborate and complicated 
service is called the “only legitimate one,’”’ with the implication 
that those who do not use it are ds/oya/, for Lutherans will not 
be coerced. One extreme begets another. Intimations of dis- 
loyalty and menaces of freedom, engender feelings of antago- 
nism. Efforts to compel obedience produce disobedience. A 
wise moderation of zeal for an acknowledged extreme, a willing- 
ness on all sides to accept the facts of history, a recognition of 
the great Lutheran principle of freedom in the use of “rites and 
ceremonies’ —only these can restore confidence and give lasting 
peace. That wise and good men, some of them users of the 
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Common Service, and some admirers of it on @sthetic grounds, 
are coming to the conclusion just enunciated, we do positively 
know . The judgment is only a little short of universal that the 
Service is not adapted to the condition and wants of the great 
majority of our churches, that modification must be made sooner 
or later, and that a simpler liturgy, which shall be more in har- 
mony with our history and genius as a church, will be of far 
greater value to us in executing the great commission to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. With such views we are in fullest 
accord, and we know that such a liturgy can be made, adapted 
to nineteenth century Lutherans in America, without the /eas¢ 
sacrifice of our heritage. Onur voice, therefore, is for a modifica- 
tion and reduction of the Common Service on the basis of the 
Harrisburg Report, with adaptation to the circumstances and 
needs of our Church. 

-(4). Our congregations, we believe, will respond in loyal effort 
to the directions and teachings of the Church when they know 
that those directions and teachings are in accord with the facts 
of history. They will not respond to what they know to be er- 
ror. Give the people the simple liturgy of our Saxon fathers, 
submitted to them for use in the full exercise of their Christian 
freedom, without threat or insinuation or reflection, or imputa- 
tion of disloyalty, in case they elect to exercise that freedom, 
and their response will be loyal and hearty. The autonomy of 
each individual congregation must be guaranteed. But when a 
liturgy is presented to the people bearing the s#primatur of the 
General Synod, which in its present form they know the General 
Synod never authorized, and which, they know, can not substan- 
tiate the claim that is made for it, and when in one way or an- 
other, its use is made a test of loyalty or a condition of favor, 
we need not wonder, however much we may deplore it, that 
there has come resistance and reaction. We dare not trifle with 
the truth, nor with the confidence of the people, for we lose the 
latter just so soon as we compromise the former. 

(c). Our papers and magazines are supposed to be channels 
through which the truth is to reach the people. It is only the 
truthful “representation of facts and ideas that will edify.” As 
Dr. Wenner has not charged our “representation of facts and 
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ideas” about the Lutheran worship, with violence, and as he has 
not convicted it of error, we must conclude that he regards what 
we have written as “calm and helpful.” We are glad to see that 
Dr. Wenner is not afraid of the truth, and he knows it is Romish 
to keep the people in ignorance of the facts and ideas of the 
Lutheran worship. If we have told the people the truth we 
have no fear of persecution or proscription, for the days are past 
when men are to be persecuted and proscribed for telling the 
truth—except by those whose error is persecuted and proscribed 
by the truth. It is not always easy to tell the truth, but it is 
always safe to do so, and the truth will always be helpful to the 
people ; and we do know very positively that the discussion of 
the LirurGicaL Question has helped the people tu a_ better 
understanding and a higher appreciation of the directions and 
teachings of our Church ; and we call upon Dr. Wenner or any 
other man to point to a solitary paragraph we have written that 
is not in harmony with “the directions and teachings of our 
Church.” It is because we have a very passion for these direc- 
tions and teachings that we look up our pen in the discussion of 
the LirurcicaAL Question. In our first Article (p. 178) we 
placed ourself squarely on the plane of the most influential and 
widely used liturgies of the sixteenth century. In our second 
Article, after giving an exposition of the Lutheran principle of 
worship, which even Dr. Wenner did not find fault with, we de- 
clared that we heartily accepted that principle of worship and 
strove daily to inculcate it. It has not been a question of liturgy 
or no liturgy, for had that been the question, we would have 
placed ourself promptly and energetically on the side of liturgy, 
because (a) the Lutheran Church is liturgical, (4) a Lutheran 
congregation has a rig? to use a liturgy, (c) the use of a liturgy 
promotes good order in divine worship and helps to bring out 
and apply the Lutheran principle of worship. We repeat, it 
has not been a question of liturgy or no liturgy, as some have 
falsely misrepresented, but the just now far more important 
question of fact as to what the Lutheran liturgy was in its best 
and most widely used forms, and as to the principle of free mod- 
ification and local adaptation which marked the liturgical life of 
our Church in her formative period, and as to the more impor- 
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tant principle of liberty in the use of liturgical service; because 
in starting the liturgical life of our Church in this country it is 
of the Arghest importance that a correct “representation of facts 
and ideas,” should obtain. We are far from believing’ that our 
Church prefers error to truth, darkness to light, ignorance to 
intelligence. 

(2). We know of no Lutheran seminary or college in which 
“the instruction and practice” are not so stimulating and strength- 
ening to our future pastors that not one of them would run away 
to a Puritanic college or a Presbyterian seminary with the ex- 
pectation of finding it better. Dr. Wenner's insinuations against 
the instruction and practice of our institutions of learning are 
not only disloyal, but, considering his own educational antece- 
dents, positively in bad taste. “A devout student of liturgical 
literature” should obey the spirit as well as the letter of the 
eighth commandment, and as a Lutheran he should observe 
especially Luther's explanation of the same, which cautions 
against “raising injurious reports against our neighbor.” If Dr. 
Wenner knows of any instruction or practice in any of our in- 
stitutions of learning, which is hostile to Lutheran “directions 
and teachings,” he ought to point it out like a man to those who 
have those institutions in charge. But he would do well to con- 
sider that some men who were educated in L.utheran colleges 
and seminaries, and who have looked a little into Lutheran “in- 
struction and practice’ for themselves, may not yet be quite 
ready to take Dr. Wenner as their guide and teacher, and now 
less than formerly, since they know the extent and accuracy of 
his attainments. 

With this Frnat Worp we lay down our pen. There is no 
longer any contention between Dr. Wenner and ourself, inas- 
much as he has made an almost unconditional surrender at every 
point. It now becomes both him and us to address ourselves to 
the way of peace in the Church which we both love. That way, 
we believe the only true way, we have pointed out in our [REN- 
icon. To that way Dr. Wenner cannot object, since he himself 
is the father of the Harrisburg report. 


Vor. XXI. No. 1. 13 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE ADAPTEDNESS OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE WANTS 
OF HUMAN NATURE. 


By Rev. Junius B. Fox, Px. D., Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 


Those who believe that the Scriptures are a revelation from 
God do not hesitate to affirm, that Christianity is true to the idea 
and constitution of humanity. The argument implied in the 
claim is known as the practical argument for Christianity, and 
has come to occupy, particularly in this practical age, a promi- 
nent place among the Christian Evidences. The aim is to prove 
that Christianity and man are counterparts; that each dupli- 
cates and presupposes the other. Advancing Christianity is 
advancing man. Lifting up Christianity is lifting up man. De- 
grading Christianity is degrading man. Standing in the way of 
its progress is hindering man. 

That Christianity possesses marvelous power over the human 
intellect, heart and will is acknowledged by those who are not 
professing Christians. Napoleon said: “The soul, charmed with 
the beauty of the Gospel, is no longer its own: God possesses 
it entirely: He directs its thoughts and faculties; it is his. 
What a proof of the divinity of Jesus Christ! Yet in this ab- 
solute sovereignty he has but one aim—the spiritual perfection 
of the individual, the purification of his conscience, his union 
with what is true, the salvation of his soul.”* Even avowed in- 
fidels have been compelled to acknowledge the elevating power 
and amazing influence of Christianity. Bolingbroke says: «No 
religion ever appeared in the world whose natural tendency was 
so much directed to promote the peace and happiness of man- 
kind. It makes right reason a law in every possibie definition 
of the word. And, therefore, even supposing it to have been 
purely a human invention, it had been the most amiable and 
useful invention that was ever imposed on mankind for their 
good.” Rousseau gives this testimony: “If all men were per- 
" *Geikie’s Life of Christ, p. 3. 
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fect Christians, individuals would do their duty; the people 
would be obedient to the laws; the magistrates incorrupt; and 
there would be neither vanity nor luxury in such a state.’’* It 
might be safe to rest the practical argument for Christianity 
upon the confessions of infidels; yet such is their marvelous in- 
consistency, that they would overturn, if possible, the very foun- 
dations of religion, so that one stone should not be left upon 
another. Each concession seems but a kiss to betray the Son 
of Man into the hands of his foes. 

The argument for Christianity, because of its adaptedness to 
the necessities of human nature, is analogous to the teleological 
argument in Theism, which traces through the rational system 
of things the law of the adaptation of means to ends, and proves 
the existence of an intelligent First Cause from designed coin- 
cidences. The universe of beings is not a mass of dissociated 
individualities, but a system of closely related and mutually 
dependent parts. The savage, or illiterate rustic, who might for 
the first time examine the half-shell of a bivalve, would see that 
it lacked completeness, and suspect that there must be another, 
corresponding to, yet unlike, the one found. So there exist in 
the nature and constitution of man certain susceptibilities, ne- 
cessities, felt wants, which can only be explained and satisfied 
by a revelation from God. In the adaptedness of Christianity 
to such deep-felt necessities, which spring out of man’s moral 
nature and condition, which cleave to him as a responsible, finite 
creature, lies an argument of great practical force for its truth 
and supernatural origin. If Christianity is found to be in ac- 
cord with the plan after which man is made, and ministers to the 
cravings and distress of the soul, as no other religion, then we 
are justified in referring it to God as its author. 

To prove the existence of human wants we need only appeal 
to the universal consciousness. We are not sufficient for our- 
selves. Our physical natures require an order of things adapted 
to their sustentation and growth. There must be an atmosphere 
for the lungs, food for the stomach, light for the eye, sonorous 
bodies and a conducting medium for the ear. There are, also, 





*Mcllvaine’s Evidences of Christianity, p. 302. 
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certain social wants of man’s nature, which looks beyond the 
individual for their supplies. Not only is it not good for man to 
be alone, but solitude is wholly incompatible with the elevation 
and continuance of the individual or the race. Man is endowed 
with certain social appetences, fellow-feelings and loves, which 
expect reciprocation from his fellow creatures. But the pre- 
eminence of man is indicated by the multitude and vastness of 
his spiritual necessities. Though implicated in the material uni- 
verse, his spirit rises above the things known only to sense and 
but faintly apprehended by reason, and goes out after the unseen 
and intangible,—his spiritual nature being satisfied alone by 
spiritual realities. 

These wants are not self-created. They are spontaneous and 
instructive. Having their germs in the elements of our being, 
they are developed with our normal growth, and force them- 
selves upon our consciousness unasked and undesired. They 
may be repressed or dwarfed, but they can be extinguished only 
by annihilating human nature itself. 

The most profound need of the human soul is God. It is 
rooted in every man’s nature as an intrinsic necessity. It is 
deeper in the heart than any other want. It is not a notion 
which men may have or be without. It is not an invention of 
individuals, no more than eating, drinking, sleeping or talking. 
It stirs in the soul beneath even the clear light of consciousness. 

The idea of God is not only natural but universal. It is found 
among all nations. However perverted, alienated, degraded, 
there is still everywhere a common impulse, a universal instinct 
which moves toward God, and which manifests itself in religious 
forms and ceremonies. Plutarch says: “You may see states 
without walls, without laws, without coins, without writing ; but 
a people without a God, without prayer, without religious ex- 
ercises and sacrifices, has no man seen.”” Cicero says: “Among 
men there is no people so wild and savage as not to know that 
they must have a god, even if they do not know what one.’’* 

There is a feeling in man prompting him to seek God, if haply 
he may find him. We are his offspring. God and man cannot 


*Luthardt’s Fundamental Truths of Christianity, p. 148 and 389. 
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remain apart from each other. There is in God an inward ten- 
dency toward man ; for he willed that man should exist. There 
is also in man an inward tendency toward God ; for he proceeded 
from the will of God; he was made by and for God. 

The need of God is often latent and undefined. Its very 
vagueness sends a man off in pursuit of a variety of objects to 
fill up the void. Wealth, honor, fame, sensuous pleasure, and the 
countless forms of diversion are sought to obstruct the search 
of the soul for God, but we cannot eradicate from our hearts the 
attraction toward him; it remains a law of our being. “The 
heart may err, may deceive itself, may choose that which is not 
God,—the mean, the perishable,—nay, even that which is op- 
posed to God, yet after all, it is really intending God, it is crav- 
ing after him, and will not find happiness till it find him.”* The 
saying of Augustine has been often quoted: “Thou hast created 
us for thyself, and our hearts are restless until they rest in thee.” 
Gregory of Nazianzen to the Ineffable One: “All come to rest 
in thee: all flow towards thee; thou art the end of all.” 

Men have endeavored to exclude the idea of God. Goethe is 
a most striking example of a man endeavoring to hide his 
thoughts of God in seeking his own mental culture, confining 
his lofty intellect within the realm of the finite, and never seem- 
ingly for a moment led by joy or grief to take conscious refuge 
in the love of God, and his hopes of a hereafter. The track of 
his life was strewn with crushed and cast-off loves. Great and 
lustrous like an iceberg, floating deep and towering high, mov- 
ing majestic with the strength and swell of the ocean, a moun- 
tain of light, but also a mountain of ice,—such was the illustrious 
Goethe. When in his old age he said: “I have ever been es- 
teemed one of fortune’s favorites; nor can I complain of the 
course my life has taken. Yet, truly, there has been nothing 
but toil and care; and now in my seventy- fifth year I may say 
that 1 have never had four weeks of genuine pleasure. The 
stone was ever to roll anew. My annals will testify to the truth 
of what [| now say.” How like the experience of the disap- 
pointed Byron! 


*Luthardt’s Fundamental Truths of Christianity, pp. 151, 152. 
tQuoted in Dr. Harris’s Philosophical Basis of Theism, p. 273 
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‘My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone.” 

Philosophers of the infidel school, in their efforts to escape 
the postulate of a personal God, which lies at the foundation of 
all thought, have set up a multitude of “other gods” for our ad- 
miration and worship. “In the lack of God we have been urged 
to worship the Cosmos; and ‘cosmic emotion’ has been put for- 
ward as something to take the place of religion. Some have 
emphasized the Sun as a religious object, seeing that it is the 
source of light, warmth and life. Humanity, also, has been set 
up as a supreme object of worship and endowed with many ex- 
traordinary functions and attributes. The Unknowable, too, has 
its altar, and has been worshiped with much emotion, mainly 
of the cosmic sort. Occasionally a suspicion seems to cross the 
minds of the apostles that these shreds and tatters of old idola- 
tries hardly satisfy the religious nature, but they drive it off by 
sharply reminding us that we cannot have everything we want.’’* 

The idea of God, while natural and necessary, is not precisely 
the same in every individual mind. Each heart is a sort of 
prison, which possesses its peculiar property to receive only 
some of the rays coming from God, and to reject the others. 
Dr. McCosh has beautifully elaborated this thought. “An evil 
conscience, reflecting only the red rays, calls up a god who de- 
lights in blood. The man of fine sentiment, reflecting only the 
softer rays, exhibits from the hues of his own feelings a god of 
mere sensibility, tender as that of the hero of modern romance. 
The man of glowing imagination will array him in gorgeous but 
delusive coloring, and in the flowing drapery of majesty and 
grandeur, beneath which, however, there is little or no reality. 
The observer of laws will represent him as the embodiment of 
order, as blank and black as the sun looks when we have gazed 
upon him till we are no longer sensible of his brightness. It is 
seldom in the experience of mankind that all the rays so meet 
as to give the pure white light, and to exhibit God, full orbed in 
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all his holiness and goodness, as the fountain of lights, in whom 
is no darkness at all.”’* 

We have hitherto explained the attracting principle in man’s 
nature which prompts him to seek God. There is also a repel- 
ling principle which drives him away from his Creator. There 
isa schism in the soul. When his better feelings would urge 
man to fall down before God, a hand from behind is felt to be 
holding him back. The explanation of this mysterious fact is 
to be found in an evil conscience, or in a sense of guilt. The 
cause of this alienation of man from God is sin, the conscious- 
ness of wrong-doing, the feeling of unworthiness and shame. 
The more a man probes his own character, the more does he 
become aware that there is something false and wrong at the 
core. 

The existence of sin is a fact, a universally acknowledged fact. 

‘Our own conscience confirms it, every-day experience proves it, 
the voices of all nations lament it. The saying of the Roman 
poet, Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor, has been long 
familiar; and so has another, Nitémur in vetitum semper cupi- 
musque negata. Every man finds himself under the dominion 
of the passions. The Christian alone fully knows what sin is, 
for it is not till the debt is forgiven that its greatness is appreci- 
ated, nor till the conflict with sin is begun that its power and 
tyranny are experienced. Yet the consciousness of guilt exists 
apart from Christianity. It breaks forth as a great lamentation 
in the experience of all men and ages. Homer said that, it were 
best never to have been born; or if born, to come quickly to an 
end.’ Pliny describes man alone as of all creatures, “greeting 
the day of his birth with cries and tears.” The well-known 
saying of Menander, “Whom the gods love, die young,” was in 
every mouth. The Greeks and Romans recognized sin as a 
physical defilement, but their efforts to exterminate it only 
showed that they had mistaken the cause of the universal cor- 
ruption. The experience of mankind, which manifests itself in 
the confessions of individuals, in poetry, in literature, in sacrifi- 
ces and other rites of worship, is not only that the “whole world 


*The Divine Government, p. 14. 
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is guilty before God,” but that it is in some sense conscious of 
its guilt. 

From this evil disposition we are unable to deliver ourselves. 
There is a consciousness of bondage. Our conscience does not 
free, but only convicts us of sin We have no power of self-con- 
trol. “The good that I would, I do not; but the evil which I 
would not, 1 do.” Rom. 7:19. No natural ability, no power 
of the human mind can make us other men. A higher power 
must interpose if our heart is to be made new. 

But our moral condition does not stop here. There is not 
only degradation but mzsery in human life. It cannot be denied 
that there is pain, to an extraordinary extent, in the world. 
Why there is suffering in the world; why could not God have 
created a world in which there was no suffering to tear the bod- 
ily frame, and no grief to cloud and shadow the soul; or what 
is the origin of evil ?—are all difficult questions, which we would 
not pretend, if we had the ability, to answer. We only wish to 
call attention to the universal existence of suffering. Disap- 
pointment, anguish of spirit, bitterness, grief, disease, death ; 
these, with countless other forms of distress, fill up in large 
measure the individual life. 

And at last, when death approaches, if not frequently before, 
there rises before the soul the certain prospect of future retribu- 
tion. The strong probability of the future punishment of sin 
need not be reached only by the tedious processes of analogical 
reasoning in regard to the system of rewards and punishments 
recognized in human life, but “springs up unbidden in the mind, 
in the presence of that awful crisis which breaks up our present 
form of being, and sends the spirit out of its fleshly tenement 
into the world beyond.”* 

These are the chief needs of the soul, which imperiously de- 
mand superhuman assistance and mercy or a revelation from 
God. They cannot be satisfied by the world. Civilization, cul- 
ture, philosophy have shown themselves incapable of ministering 
to these urgent cries for help. Humanity though recently set 
up as the only true religion, has demonstrated to heart’s content 


*Fisher’s Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, p. 344. 
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its incapacity to lift up the race from its degradation and cor- 
ruption. Even theism, however comprehensive and correct its 
recognition of the Great Author of being, is not able to meet 
these requirements of the soul. While it demonstrates beyond 
controversy the existence of an all-wise God, whose thoughts 
can be read throughout the universe, yet it places him at too 
great a remove from us. “The sons of our forests and prairies 
confessed the ‘Great Spirit’; and they thought they heard his 
voice or felt his power in the thunder and in the tempest; but 
he was quite above their trivial, every-day affairs, and in the 
absence of Avs watch-care, their whole lives were a prey to their 
miserable demons. Even the inspired Psalmist seems to have 
fallen, for the moment, under this oppresive sense of God's stu- 
pendous greatness, removing him far above all human concerns: 
‘When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man that thou 
visitest him ?’’’* 

Dr. Valentine shows the insufficiency of the theistic argu- 
ments to satisfy our spiritual needs in the following statements : 

“1. Natural theology can give only a partial and incomplete 
view of God’s character. 

2. It leaves us in the dark as to man’s specific end in life and 
how he may accomplish it. 

3. Its intimations, though they suggest hope for the future, 
yet fail to bring immortality to full light. 

4. It does not explain the existence of sin, and the depravity 
of our race. 7 

5. It furnishes no remedy for sin—no way of forgiveness, or 
salvation from it. 

6. The history of mankind shows unquestionably that when 
left to the mere light of nature and reason, men hold low and 
inadequate conceptions of God, and are wofully wanting in the 
knowledge necessary to a right, pure and happy life. Even the 
most cultured nations, without God's word, have failed to attain 
a clear and steady conception of his character and will.’’t 


*The Ingham Lectures on Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 305. 
Natural Theology, p. 270. 
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The needs of the soul are fully explained and completely sat- 
isfied by Christianity. They are set forth and insisted upon in 
the Scriptures, from which the principles and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are derived. There is no attempt to disguise them, or to 
extenuate human guilt, but each individual is made to feel his 
unworthiness, and is taught the vanity of seeking happiness and 
peace from any earthly source. 

The first great fact in the system of Christianity which an- 
swers to human needs is the Fatherhood of God. The Author 
and Subject of the Scriptures is revealed not only as the Al- 
mighty, the All-wise, the eternal Creator of the universe, but he 
comes near to us, and teaches us to call him Our Father. While 
upholding all worlds, and directing the course of universal na- 
ture, he is still “not far from every one of us;” “in him we live, 
and move, and have our being.”” Assured of God's fatherhood, 
we cease to be dismayed by the awful powers of nature, which 
under his control are converted into ministers of mercy. In the 
midst of our confessed helplessness we may remember with tri- 
umph and peace, that, “God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore will not we fear, though the 
earth be removed, and though the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea.”’ 

There is also offered to the soul reconciliation with God. As 
already indicated, there is an estrangement of the soul from him. 
It needs to be brought back to him, and to communion with 
him, through forgiveness. The Scriptures supply this needein 
such a way as cannot fail to be deeply impressive to all. There 
is not only an exhibition of human apostasy and depravity, and 
the righteous displeasure of God against sin, but there is offered 
complete rescue and deliverance from its bondage. Man, deeply 
conscious of having broken the law of God, and“condemned by 
that law, looks around solicitously for some way of escape. He 
seeks pardon in making offerings to God, especially in the sac- 
rifice of animal life. To such sacrifices have men in all ages 
and countries resorted, and it shows how general is the convic- 
tion that sin cannot be pardoned without some expiation made 
by a substitute. But there comes a voice from the Scriptures, 
“It is not possible that the blood of bulls and goats should take 
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away sin.” This announcement only sinks the soul into deeper 
despair. But it is now prepared to receive the greal central 
truth of Christianity—the gracious proclamation of “good tid- 
ings’—the complete expiation of all guilt through the vica- 
rious atonement, the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. “The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleans- 
eth us from all sin.” Neither by the blood of goats and 
calves, but by his own blood he entered in once into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us.” Faith can 
doubt no longer. It rushes to the cross, and is filled with peace 
and holy joy. The most pressing want man ever experiences— 
the desire of forgiveness—is fully met. The rebellious soul is 
pardoned, cleansed, justified, reconciled to God. 

Here we come to a fact of special importance. In the charac- 
ter and personality of the Being who made the atonement is a 
doctrinal conception most widely adapted to the wants of men. 
The great body of men have ever associated some material or 
human characteristic in their idea of God. In the character of 
Jesus Christ this anthropomorphous conception is completely 
realized. “In that character, the divine and the human are so 
beautifully blended as to invite confidence without destroying 
veneration. Had it been said only that the Word was with God, 
and was God, man would feel as if there were an infinite gulf be- 
tween him and his Saviour. But when it is added that the IVord 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, the idea of a common na- 
ture draws us to him, and especially when he calls us his breth- 
ren, and declares that he was tempted in all points as we are for 
the very purpose of affording succor to them that are tempted, 
and to stand as our Daysman, our Advocate and Intercessor, 
our hearts can no longer resist the appeal, and we approach the 
throne of grace boldly, because we know that we have a sympa- 
thizing Friend to plead our cause.’’* 

In this life of filial union with God, the soul has the abiding 
assurance of the divine presence, and is filled with serenity and 
peace amidst the sorrows, conflicts and vicissitudes of this mor- 
tal state. Fears and anxieties of an earthly nature lose their 
power to break the calm of the spirit. There is the gradual de- 


*Hitchcock’s Religious Truth Illustrated from Science, p. 230. 
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velopment of an inward power to overcome the world. Resent- 
ful passions are subdued, and self is sunk in the conception of 
the proper relation which ought to be sustained in the great 
moral system in which we are to love God with all our heart, 
and our neighbor as ourselves. Walking in the foot-steps of 
him whose life within was perfect peace, there springs up in the 
soul a perennial fountain of rest. “My peace I give unto you.” 
One cannot fail to be impressed with the beauty and tranquillity 
of such a life, as it is admirably set forth in The Imitation of 
Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis. The sweetest joy and highest 
happiness are there exhibited as depending upon complete self- 
surrender of the soul to Christ, and that only he is “kept in per- 
fect peace, whose mind is stayed upon God.” 

Especially i the hour of death does Christianity display its 
unique and marvelous power to strengthen and comfort the soul. 
It is one of the precious promises of the Gospel, that true be- 
lievers shall find the sting of death taken away, and experience 
rich consolation and support when heart and flesh are failing. 
Have Christians experienced the fulfillment of the promises on 
which they trusted? It is sufficient to answer that never in the 
history of the world has it been known that any one among the 
millions of professed Christians regretted, in the hour of death, 
that he had accepted the Gospel of Christ. Many have re- 
pented their want of zealous consecration to the service of Christ, 
but none of the fact that they had accepted him as their Saviour, 
or renounced their faith in him as their preparation for death. 
On the other hand, millions have passed fearlessly into the un- 
seen world, calling upon his name. The most timid by nature 
have taken their departure from the world without fear or doubt, 
walking by faith. The affectionate parent is enabled to look 
cheerfully for the last time upon a beloved and helpless family, 
and leave his fatherless children with God. The young man, in 
the dawn of future promise, with everything earth could give to 
make life desirable, cheerfully surrenders all for the promised 
inheritance with Christ, which is far better. 

These may be called imaginary cases, but they are illustrated 
by tens of thousands who have met death with composure, and 
with implicit reliance on the promises of Christianity. Peter 
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was led to crucifixion with the words ever on his lips: “None 
but Christ, none but Christ.” The aged Polycarp, about to be 
burned alive in the amphitheatre at Smyrna, answered the gov- 
enor, who sought to make him revile Christ, “Eighty and six 
years have I served him, and he never did me wrong ; and how 
can I now blaspheme my King who has saved me?” Nearly 
seventeen hundred years afterward, Sir James Macintosli, a man 
of high culture and intellect, lies dying, the native of an island 
peopled only by outside barbarians in the days of Polycarp. 
The attendants, watching his last moments, see his lips move, 
and bending over him catch the faint sounds, “Jesus, love !—Je- 
sus, love !—the same thing,’’—the last words he uttered before 
he left them. Thus the character of Christ retains its supreme 
charm after the lapse of centuries to draw towards it the deepest 
affections of the heart. Hooper, going to the stake, being ad- 
dressed by a papist in the language of condolence, answered : 
“Be sorry for thyself, and lament thine own wickedness; for I 
am well, I thank God, and death to me for Christ's sake is wel- 
come.” The dying Payson said: “While my body is thus tor- 
tured, the soul is perfectly, perfectly happy and peaceful, more 
than I can possibly express to you. I lie here and feel those 
convulsions extending higher, without the least uneasiness, but 
my soul is filled with joy unspeakable. I seem to swim ina 
flood of glory which God pours down upon me.” 

But Infidelity, also, has published her promises in relation to 
the trial of death, and her disciples have boasted how confi- 
dently and fearlessly they could meet the king of terrors. Have 
they made good their boasts? We have space only to instance 
some of the great leaders. Hume endeavored to divert himself 
by silly conversations, preparing his essay in defence of Suicide 
for a new edition, reading books of amusement, and sometimes 
played a game at cards. But he could never bear to be alone. 
His sleep was disturbed, and still more disturbed were his wak- 
ings. His involuntary breathings of remorse and frightful start- 
ings, and his entire behavior during the last days of his illness, 
were so horrifying that one who witnessed them said; “I hope 
in God I shall never witness a similar scene.” 

Hobbes could never bear to talk of death. If his candle went 
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out in the night he was in misery. According to his own con- 
fession, “he was about to take a leap into the dark.” 

Goethe cried out, “more light! more light !” 

Voltaire dismisses his infidel counsellors with bitter execra- 
tions. He exclaims that he is abandoned by God and man, and 
often crics out: “Oh Christ! Oh Jesus Christ!” The physi- 
cians retire, thunder struck. His friends fly from the scene, de- 
claring it to be “too terrible to be witnessed.” 

Tom Paine would call out during his paroxysms of distress, 
without intermission, “O Lord help me, God help me, Jesus 
Christ help me, O Lord help me.” These expressions were re- 
peated in tones that would alarm the house. 

Such are the fruits of Infidelity as contrasted with those of 
Christianity. It were ridiculous to ask which responds most 
fully to the urgent and irrepressible needs of the human soul. 

Our final remark is that the satisfaction of human needs by 
Christianity is an historic fact. The very existence and propa- 
gation of Christianity can never be explained on any other hy- 
pothesis than that of perfect adaptation to human wants and the 
human conscience. Otherwise, it could never have survived its 
lowly origin. It could not have endured the fiery persecutions of 
the first centuries. It could not have overcome the stupendous 
idolatry, corruption, cruelty, pride and voluptuousness of such 
cities as Corinth, Carthage and Rome. “The conquest of the 
Roman Empire by the Christian faith is an insoluble problem, 
except on the supposition of a profound correspondence between 
the moral and spiritual necessities of the soul and the cravings 
of the heart, on the one hand, and the Christian faith on the 
other. Causes like those assigned by Gibbon need themselves 
to be accounted for. They mainly describe traits of Christrianity 
itself: they would have been inoperative independent of the im- 
pression made by Christ himself.’* Ten times within three 
centuries the Emperors of Rome assailed Christianity with fire 
and sword. Yet even when they supposed they were giving the 
finishing blow to the system, it was silently and _ irresistibly 
working its way into the hearts and affections of all classes of 


*Fisher’s Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, p. 348. 
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the community, till at length, in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, it became the established religion of the empire. 

The spirit of primitive Christianity still lingers in the world, 
and seems year by year to strengthen and expands itself in its 
great commission to regenerate the race. Wherever the Gospel 
has attained its greatest supremacy human misery is lessened, and 
the highest civilization, culture and happiness reign. In the work 
of missions alone we find abundant illustrations of the helpful 
and beneficent influence of Christianity over all habits and dis- 
positions, in all climates, and with all classes of society. “She 
has gone in among the ice-bound inhabitants of Greenland, 
whose intellect was as slow, and sleepy, and creeping as the seals 
they lived on, and whose hearts were as barren and cold as their 
perpetual snows. She has entered among the inhabitants of the 
southern extreme of Africa, the Hottentots, the very lowest gra- 
dation of human nature, whose souls were supposed to be as in- 
capable of enlightening and enlargement as the instincts of the 
vermin that covered them. She has tried her powers among the 
ferocious tribes of American Indians; upon warriors nourished 
with blood, and breathing the spirit of slaughter which no suf- 
ferings nor dangers could ever tame. She has lifted up her voice 
in the islands of the Pacific, amongst savages uniting with the 
most inhuman idolatry, the most beastly vices and unnatural 
cruelties ; and from all this heterogeneous display of unshapen 
depravity, by the mere influence of her truth and love, she has 
led forth a multitude of disciples for the Lord Jesus, in whom are 
found precisely the same distinctive features of meekness, hu- 
mility, love and holiness.”’* 

Such is the influence of Christianity, or of Jesus Christ, in 
history. Surely no other subject of study can claim an equal 
interest. Jean Paul Richter tells us that “the life of Christ con- 
cerns him, who, being the holiest among the mighty, the might- 
iest among the holy, lifted with his pierced hand empires off 
their hinges, and turned the stream of centuries out of its chan- 
nel, and still governs the ages.”’ 


_ *Mclivaine’s Evidences of Christianity, p. 303. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
MINISTERIAL EDUCATION, 
By M. VALENTINE, D. D., LL. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


In the QuaRTERLY for last July we were given a very enter- 
taining, but, it seems to me, a very misleading article on this 
subject. It is the more misleading because of the large amount 
of obvious truth in its general statements and characterizing 
illustrations. On the basis of statements from which few would 
care to dissent conclusions are reached, or at least suggested, to 
which fewer still would come except by the delusive plausibility 
derived from a free use of incidents and comparisons which 
carry the fancy beyond what the premises or facts really con- 
tain or guarantee. From the fact that illustrations may be em- 
ployed with an argumentative effect, it becomes necessary to 
guard against merely seeming analogies or the confusing effect 
of simply loose association of facts. From the comparison 
drawn from difference of architecture, with which the article in 
question opens, to the words of the African native: “I tire now, 
done dat palaver one time,”’ with which it closes, there is a free 
use of illustrations which, it appears to me, fail to illustrate or 
justify the conclusions for the sake of which they are employed. 
And yet the facts and illustrations so given are the chief but- 
tresses of the teaching of the article. 

It must be confessed that it is difficult to say precisely what 
course of education the author wishes substituted for that now 
common in our schools of ministerial education. The import 
of the leading criticisms, however, evidently is that there should 
be allowed freer and wider departure from uniformity, and es- 
pecially that inferior stress should be laid on what are usually 
esteemed the scholarly features of ministerial education. It seems 
to be a protest against things now normal to such education, as 
a waste of time, as almost wholly unprofitable, if not really in- 
jurious. It appears to be a plea for larger adoption of some 
“short-cut” into the ministry—a short cut by many paths. 
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Such a plea for the lowering of the standard of ministerial 
education is peculiarly untimely. For, the progress of gen- 
eral education and the unparalleled diffusion of knowledge in 
our day are making a hitherto unknown demand upon the 
resources and ability of the Christian ministry. If ever there 
was a time when an unscholarly ministry could meet the respon- 
sibilities, sustain the standing and accomplish the work of the 
sacred calling, that time is past. Universal education, the liberal 
education of an increased and increasing number of the young, 
the popularization of the results and theories of science and the 
speculations of philosophy, the circulation through books and 
the periodical press of all the various and conflicting phases of 
advancing thought, all have, in fact, created a real and pressing 
necessity for an advance in the standard of ministerial training— 
for a broader and more thorough education. In every commun- 
ity, in almost every congregation, there are men and women of 
well-trained minds and wide reading, familiar more or less with 
the results of learned investigation in all departments of scholar- 
ship. The questions and ideas that once reached only a few re- 
tired scholars are, in these days, the common possession of the 
people with whom the minister has to deal, in the pulpit and in 
the contacts of daily life. Christianity itselfis in truth the vital 
force for the most energetic and scholarly culture that appears in 
our civilization; and its own special official representatives, 
appointed for its work and set for its defense, need, as a rule, to- 
day, a more thorough and confidence-inspiring equipment for 
their place and service than ever. 

We are not forgetting the great truth that the ends sought in 
the gospel, which it is the great duty of ministers to proclaim, 
are wrought, in a unique sense, not by man’s power, but by the 
word and Spirit of God. The preacher's own wisdom, elo- 
quence and erudition are not in themselves the explanation of 
the blessed work done. Still less is this work due to the lack 
of these. The most splendid capacities and affluent resources 
find fullest place and amplest room in the clergyman’s calling. 
The richest intellect, the most devout heart, the fullest know]- 
edge, will never form an over-measure for the service. As the 
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minister stands before his congregation and before his commun- 
ity, his recognized competence for interpretation of the oracles 
of God and for leadership in the high questions and responsibil- 
ities of spiritual life is, in our day, peculiarly necessary in order 
to inspire confidence and obtain a favorable Aearing of the gos- 
pel message and the claims of Christian duty. For the last 
twenty years or more there has been a widely prevalent senti- 
ment that, relatively, the pulpit or ministry has been loosing 
power—that through our schools of every grade, and especially 
through the educating agency of the press, making every sort 
of knowledge a common possession, the once commanding po- 
sition and influence of the ministry have become relatively less. 
Representations of this kind have been mostly wild exaggera- 
tions; but if the Christian Church is to prevent them from be- 
coming true, to the great detriment of its prosperity, it must 
maintain for its ministry its high and unsurpassed position in 
the scholarly realm and rank. Its grade of both estimated and 
real ability dare not be lowered, but must rather be advanced 
with the advanced and advancing general scholarship and intel- 
ligence. In the power and influence which learned culture gives 
it must be kept the peer of the most learned callings. 

The principle here insisted on is recognized and followed with 
respect to the secular professions. There is advance, or en- 
deavor to advance, all along the line of these. In our colleges 
and universities provision is made for additional and more 
thorough study and for post-graduate investigation and profi- 
ciency. A demand is made on each calling for more original 
and better work in its own sphere, and the demand is responded 
to. For medicine, and law, and engineering, and pharmacy, for 
example, the standards have been lifted, and the years and re- 
quirements in preparatory study have been increased. This is 
surely not the time for relaxation of requirement in the prepara- 
tory studies that give at once both the special equipment and 
the broad culture adapted to the minister's preeminent office. 

The article which we are considering finds fault with the 
present system of ministerial education on three specific grounds. 
Each of these requires some notice. 

The first point of objection alleged is: “The great promi- 
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nence given to the ancient or dead languages, together with the 
higher mathematics, resulting in a partial and, in many cases, an 
almost total neglect of the English tongue.” “All through the 
Preparatory and Collegiate Course a large part of his [the stu- 
dent's] time is given to those languages and in the Seminary the 
Hebrew is added.’ The italics are ours, to call attention ¢o the 
author’s full criticism. The time given to these branches is de- 
clared to be “wasted” in the case of nine out of ten of the men 
going into the ministry. In support of this, it is urged, firsé, 
that under the rule devoting so much time to these studies, the 
English language, the pre-eminent instrument of the preacher's 
work, is neglected and fails to be rightly mastered. Secondly, 
that after all, few students get, despite all the time given, suffi- 
cient acquaintance with the Greek and Hebrew to read the 
Scriptures in the originals and gain the “mind of the Spirit” from 
them better than from translations. Zhrdly, that the eminent 
ability and sound scholarship of so many persons have been given 
to the translation and interpretation of the Scriptures, and the 
work has been so well and fully done, that “the preacher may 
now devote himself to the work of giving the results of that 
work to the people, without wasting his time in trying to do in 
a very imperfect way what has already been thoroughly done 
for him by competent scholarship.” 

Now this way of putting the case makes a truly bad show- 
ing for the ministry in generai—that their training in the En- 
glish language has been damagingly deficient ; that out of the 
distressingly large time they have given to Greek and Hebrew 
they have no such knowledge of these languages to help their 
study of God’s word, and, worst of all, that their work is, at any 
rate, to be considered as rightly accomplished on the lower 
standard, requiring only inferior scholarship, of simply availing 
themselves of second-hand sources and materials in their own 
department of knowledge and service. Unquestionably, the 
minister of the gospel, even the most scholarly, must, as he 
ought to, avail himself of the rich results worked out by the 
scholarship of others. He would be very foolish to throw away 
or refuse everything except that which he “quarries” from the 
original Hebrew and Greek texts. But is it therefore rightly ar- 
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gued, that the standard of his training shall be so lowered that 
he shall be, less than now, able to exercise intelligent, safe, and 
scholarly discrimination in the acceptance and use of the results 
of the work of others ? : 

But some of these points invite further thought. It is difficult 
to see why the study of the classics and of Hebrew should be 
thrown out in the interest of the English. It is safe to say that the 
study of them is not the cause or occasion of the faultiness in the 
English. If the course of the seven or eight years through which 
the study of the English language is carried on, in Grammar 
school, in Academy or Preparatory Department of College, and 
through the College itself, or nearly so, in addition to the prac- 
tical use of it as mother tongue, from childhood and through all 
the years of College and Seminary courses, does not suffice 
to secure the student a right acquaintance with it, we may 
well count him hopelessly incompetent. Moreover, by almost 
unanimous concession of those best qualified to judge, the best 
completing study for the English is just through a fair knowl- 
edge of the classical languages—to which ought to be added 
the Anglo-Saxon. It is ridiculously absurd to suppose one a 
better master of the English by narrowing and diminishing the 
student’s linguistic exaniination and knowledge to his own 
tongue. Rather is it true that only the classical scholar knows 
the English thoroughly—the force and sense of so many En- 
glish words becoming fully transparent only through perception 
of the Greek and Latin derivation or components. 

But the representation is virtually made that the classic courses 
have become useless for ministerial education, and may as well 
be omitted, because of a prevalent use of helps or “ponies” by 
college students. We cannot but feel that somehow, uncon- 
sciously, that picture, formed of quotations from letters of stu- 
dents and alumni of different institutions, of the prevalence of this 
unmanly, dishonest and damaging use of ponies, is too darkly 
drawn. According to it honest students in this particular are 
about as scarce as were good men when Noah was building the 
ark. But perhaps the article quoted the answers or letters that 
threw the best coloring for impressive effect in the picture. Per- 
haps the inquiries that had been made happened to be made to 
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students or alumni that chanced to be badly involved in the evil 
practice. Such a chance as that might occur. And possibly 
these, as persons are naturally inclined to think less of an offense 
in proportion to the number practicing it, unduly estimated the 
commonness of it. The answers quoted, somehow, in their tone 
and manner convey the impression of a disposition to make a 
strong case against the hated classics. If, indeed, the picture be 
true for our colleges generally, the condition calls for some de- 
cisive or heroic correction by the college authorities, of this de- 
moralization of student conscience or conceptions of honor. But 
we believe that much abatement must in justice be made. And 
we are satisfied that far better results are secured than the dis- 
paraging representation would imply. For, in the earlier parts 
of the Greek and Latin course students generally do fair and 
faithful work, mastering well all the grammatical forms and prin- 
ciples of syntax. The early work is pretty well done. The 
resort to ponies comes later, when large lessons are to be pre- 
pared for recitation. Often it is the student's real acquaintance 
with the syntactical principles and his skill in applying them at 
sight, that enables him to deceive the keen-eyed professor as to 
the source of his fluent and well-Englished translation. While 
it is to be sorrowfully admitted that the vice of using translations 
is very unfavorable to the best full fruits of the classical course, 
it is by no means to be conceded that the advantages of that 
course are altogether lost, or that it may as well be omitted from 
our liberal and right education. Especially is it utterly a mis- 
take to conclude that it is properly omitted from the regular 
course of ministerial education. For, the classical languages, 
with the Hebrew, are, even on the principle of eclectic courses, 
just the studies that normally form the fitting preparation 
for the intelligent, discriminating and successful study of the- 
ology. If one line of study in college is peculiarly and spe- 
cially adapted to the post-graduate course of pharmacy, or an- 
other line to civil engineering, or still another to law, the classi- 
cal course, efficient ‘and full as possible, is the fitting introduction 
to the appropriate investigations and studies which constitute 
the theological curriculum. And every professor in a theologi- 
cal seminary knows, beyond all question, the sure advantage 
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which, as a rule the classically trained student experiences day 
by day in the easy, exact and full apprehension and appreciation 
of the subjects belonging to the seminary course. 

And the advantage, thus secured through acquaintance with 
the original languages of the Scriptures, is realized all through 
the minister's life-work as a student and expounder of the Bible. 
This linguistic feature of his ministerial education puts him in right 
and normal relation to the specialty of his calling. Asthe normal 
relation between person and work, the expositor of Greek tragedy 
would be expected to know some Greek, the annotator and ex- 
pounder of the Justinian Code would be supposed to be able to read 
Latin, and the lecturer on Homer would be able to get some insight 
into the mind of the great poet through his own words. In the 
face of a conceded and self-evident principle like this, the depre- 
ciation, in the article we are noting, of the value and importance 
of Greek and Hebrew in ministerial education is somewhat sur- 
prising. 

We do not mean that none at all should be admitted into the 
ministry without these customary linguistic attainments. Many 
men have preached the gospel with power and precious success 
who never knew the Greek or Hebrew alphabet. We would not 
exclude all such from the service. There is work for them. In 
special exigencies of the Church, the need of pastors and mis- 
sionaries may call for and justify the ordination of large numbers 
of them. But this, we believe, should be looked upon and held 
as distinctly exceptional, and allowed only along with a firm 
maintenance of the normal grade at a high standard of linguistic 
as well other fitting training, securing the best scholarly qualifi- 
cations and ability for the sacred office. 

The second point of objection against our current system of 
ministerial education is that it “<dacks the practical element.” \Ne 
are told how the young man learns carpentering—by wse of the 
hammer, saw and plane; how a youth learns to be an oarsman 
or a swimmer or a graceful skater—not by listening to eloquent 
explanations of how the thing is done, but by going right at it 
in practice. We are told that, nevertheless, young men are 
“discouraged from attempting to preach until they are almost 
through their theological course.” 
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A little light is further thrown on the right way by giving an 
incident of a young man who could not, to save himself, learn to 
conjugate rvmT@, but was, in another denomination, set at once 
to preaching and rose to high position and usefulness. Verily, 
these suggestive illustrations make it seem as though our sys- 
tem begins altogether at the wrong place. But we may be per- 
mitted to ask whether it would not be well to remember that 
between the learning of a mechanical art or attaining physical 
skill, as in the instances cited, and the preparation for the pro- 
per discharge of the high and responsible duties of the ministry 
in the preaching of the Gospel and the care of souls, the con- 
ditions and necessities are utterly unlike—the first set of em- 
ployments or activities requiring only uneducated thought and 
manual skill or physical dexterity, and other service requiring 
trained intellect, large mental resources, and the discrimina- 
ting judgment that comes only with wide knowledge and 
most trustworthy ability. Without these there is plainly no 
fitness even to begin the work. If instead of finding in the 
carpenter an illustration to point the complaint against ‘dis- 
couraging young men from preaching till they are almost 
through their course of study,’ the article in question had 
taken it from the profession of architect, there would appear 
some’ propriety in delay for study and knowledge, before begin- 
ning to give plans for costly mansions and lofty temples, and 
spoiling them in learning. what he ought to have known at 
first. Or if the article had supposed, for illustration’s sake, the 
case of a young man about to go into the business of pharmacy, 
learning by practice how to handle and mix the materia medica ; 
or another entering the practice of surgery, and learning by do- 
ing it how to cut off limbs or find his way to the seats of disease 
or injury along the complex systems of muscles and nerves and 
blood vessels—such illustrations might have endorsed the wisdom 
of the rule which forbears to put the workman of the holy office 
at work until he is well equipped. “Not a novice.” For the 
proper development of the mental powers, the powers of atten- 
tion and logical order, the powers of observation and reliable 
judgment, along with the acquisition of the varied knowledge 
directly involved in the preacher’s functions, it is not so absurd, 
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after all, that the normal standard of preparation should be kept 
such as to require years for candidates to “load themselves ;” 
though the course should include a “loading up” with what is 
called “the practically useless college lumber known as the higher 
mathematics and the dead languages’—with a little Hebrew for 
looking into the Old Testament word of God. . 

It may be a pity that after being able to stand creditable ex- 
aminations on these things, and being able to give “satisfactory 
accounts of some of the church fathers who have been dead a 
thousand years or more, and who, for the peace of the Church 
ought not to be resurrected until the final judgment,” some for- 
getful young men, after becoming pastors, have to write to a 
secretary for information as to where to send some collections 
for missions. “Pity ‘tis’’ that this completing knowledge had 
not been lumbered up with the rest. But perhaps it is still best 
that the rest had not been omitted also. It may be that still, 
under the regular system, now and then, as the article says, the 
graduate fresh from the seminary may commit blunders enough 
in his first pastorate to make it “desirable that he go elsewhere 
and try it over,” or even, as in the incident added, of one who 
became a successful extemporaneous speaker “by spoiling two 
or three congregations in practicing on them ;’”’ yet we may be 
permitted to wonder whether the mistakes would be fewer or 
the practicing for extemporaneous ability would be less afflictive 
to congregations if the young men started out with less Greek 
and Hebrew and the inferior outfit of learning and capacity 
which the proposed abridgement or modification of the theolog- 
ical course must mean. 

It is, of course, to be conceded that the practical side of the 
student’s capacities ought to be carefully cultivated, and that he 
should have and use the best opportunities which the time and 
circumstances can be made to afford, to gain acquaintance with 
men and human nature, to get the best insight pussible into the 
practical details of ministerial work. The author puts it ad- 
mirably when he writes: “As far as possible every theological 
student ought to spend his vacations in doing mission and sup- 
ply work, and besides spend as many sabbaths as possible in 
preaching for and otherwise assisting pastors in their work.” 
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But all this does not involve the carpenter theory of preparation, 
nor even the suggested diversion of “at least three or six months 
of the closing year of preparation in apprenticeship to some 
pastor of large and ripe experience.” 

A third demand is that our theological schools should be 
more decidedly Biblical. t is alleged that there is just ground for 
the charge that in not a few instances our ministerial education 
is in this respect “sinfully deficient.” Now this may be true, 
If so, it ought to be remedied. And we must agree fully with 
what the author’s language evidently implies, that while the my- 
thologies of Greece and Rome and ‘other nations are learned in 
college, the history and teachings of the Bible ought to have 
more prominent place and more study there. The importance 
of this book, its unparalleled position and influence in the world, 
its own literary excellences and its creative and shaping power 
for the best literature of the foremost nations of the world—all 
this calls for more prominence for the book than is now given it 
in the curriculum of our American colleges and universities. 
But as to the representation that in the theological seminaries 
the Scriptures are not used “to such an extent as to give the 
student anything like a thorough course of Bible study,” we feel 
sure that so far as our English Lutheran Seminaries are con- 
cerned an unfair impression is made. In the seminary course 
the Bible is the central book of all. A large amount of time is 
given to the study of it in various ways. If the Hebrew and 
Greek texts are used, this is in accordance with the propriety 
that expounders of it should be brought as much as possible 
face to face with the original writing. Doubtless, in a longer 
course and with more time, a fuller and more systematic study 
of the Scriptures in English might be organized and accom- 
plished. But with the present limitations of the whole course, 
or with three or six months deducted from it for pastoral ap- 
prenticeship, or further, with students generally without the in- 
tellectual readiness and efficiency now marking them, attained 
through the full curriculum of college, such a course of syste- 
matic study of the English Bible appears to be impracticable. 

Vor. XXI. No. 1. 16 
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Still, it will be cheerfully admitted that what can be done ought 
to be done in this direction. 

The import of the article, however, under this third head, 
viewed especially in connection with the rest, seems clearly to 
be that we may properly consent to the lowering of the scholarly 
standard now customary in the study of mathematics, the dead 
languages and the Hebrew—a devotion of the time, thus gained, 
to the study of the English Bible being likely to give equal if 
not greater efficiency to our ministry. The plea, “more Bibli- 
cal,” in this view and in the interest of this system of inferior 
scholarly ministerial education, we believe, has no merit. 

We wish only to add that, whatever exceptions may be made 
in order to supply the need of ministers under pressing emergen- 
cies, itis to be hoped that our Church will never consent to lower 
its regular standard of scholarly qualifications for its ministry. 
It has a high and inspiring record to maintain. As a particular 
organization, our Lutheran Church was born in a university. It 
has been pre-eminently the Church of schools and scholars. To 
be a “Lutheran Pastor” has been a certificate of liberal and con- 
fidence-inspiring education. This has enlarged its efficiency 
and exalted its rank among the Christian forces of the world. 
It has added to the splendor of its theological and ethical his- 
tory. For the sake of our place and influence in this country, 
our Church must maintain its true succession, and elevate rather 
than depress the standard grade of ministerial training. The 
wisdom of this is enforced upon us by the course of other de- 
nominations about us. Those that once almost contemned col- 
lege education for their ministry, and seemed to hold it as a good 
rule not to be able to conjugate r’zT@, are compelled to break 
away from their mistake and are building up magnificent col- 
leges and theological seminaries, and providing them with pro- 
fessors trained for the most scholarly work. We are not to be 
drawn into the way they are forsaking. Upon the basis of an 
advanced rather than an abridged scholarly thoroughness, we 
may, however, well hear and heed the calls, like that of the ar- 
ticle we are noticing, for a larger place and stronger emphasis 
upon the Azdlical and practical side of the training. 





The “Historic Episcopate.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE “HISTORIC EPISCOPATE” IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 
By Rev. FRANK MANHART, A, M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the famous proposals on Christian union submitted by the 
Bishops of the P. E. Church of the U. S. to the other Protestant 
Churches, they affirm their belief that Christian union can be 
secured only by a common return to the principles of unity that 
prevailed in the undivided Church during the first Christian cen- 
turies. 

These principles are affirmed to constitute the “substantial 
deposit of Christian Faith and Order committed by Christ and 
his apostles to the Church, and therefore incapable of being 
compromised or surrendered.’ They mention the four things 
which make up this “sacred deposit.” The fourth is: “The 
Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its ad- 
ministration to the varying needs of the nations and people, 
called of God into the unity of the Church.” To this part of the 
proposal our General Synod (Omaha 1887) answered: «That 
although persuaded that no form of church polity is prescribed 
by the New Testament or essential to the Church’s success, yet 
if the acceptance of the ‘Historic Episcopate’ as it obtained in 
the apostolic church and as it was understood by the great body 
of the reformers, both Anglican and German, will promote 
‘godly union and concord among all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, this synod certainly offers no objection to 
yy 

It must thus be readily seen that the interest taken in the 
matter of Christian unity invests the question of the episcopacy 
with a pertinence and value to the denominations in the United 
States that it never had before. 

To Lutherans there are several pertinent facts that lend spe- 
cial interest to the question. 

first: There is a very general impression among the English- 
speaking Lutherans of this country that our Church polity would 
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be greatly strengthened and improved if our advisory synodical 
system were supplemented by a system providing efficient su- 
perintendence. Our synodical presidents generally come to feel 
the need of additional and more clearly defined powers. In 
some instances very important advisory and supervisory duties 
are entrusted to the presidents of conferences, while in addition 
to these officials of long standing among us, our synods have 
recently been creating such officers as “missionary presidents,” 
“traveling secretaries,” etc. These and kindred things indicate 
that in all quarters of English-speaking Lutheranism, there is a 
growing conviction that a more compact and supervisory polity 
is needed. Of the many who wish the Church to have the su- 
perintendents necessary to such a polity, there are not a few 
who desire that they should be called by the ancient and historic 
title of Bishops. 

Second: Among the best organized non-English-speaking Lu- 
therans of the U. S., a fairly complete system of superintendency 
now exists. Inall of the Lutheran bodies of Germany and Scan- 
dinavia, such superintendencies have existed continuously since 
the Reformation. 

Third: {In Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Iceland, 
countries that are well nigh entirely Lutheran, these superinten- 
dents have always been called bishops. 

But doubtless the bishops of the Church of England and of 
her daughter, the Protestant Episcopal Church, zz our day, 
would say there are bishops avd dishops, but only those belong 
to the true “historic episcopate” who by episcopal ordination 
are in an unbroken line of succession from the apostles. 

How, then, has “that precious treasury ‘historic episcopate’ ’ 
fared at the hands of Lutherans? A survey of Lutheranism 
will indicate the relations which its various sections have borne 
to an episcopacy of any kind. 

Luther laid down some of the most important foundation 
principles of the Reformation in July, 1520, in his Address to the 
German Nobility. In that he says: “Between laymen and 
priests, princes and bishops, or as they call it, between spiritual 
and temporal persons, the only real difference is one of office 
and function and not of estate: for they are all of the same spir- 
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itual estate, true priests, bishops and popes, though their func- 
tions are not the same.’’* 

Again: “If a little company of pious Christian laymen were 
taken prisoners and carried away to a desert, and had not among 
them a priest consecrated by a bishop, and were to agree to 
elect one of them, married Or unmarried, and were to order him 
to baptize, to celebrate the mass, to absolve and to preach ; this 
man would as truly be a priest, as if all the bishops and all the 
popes had consecrated him.’’t 

In his Address to the Magistrate and People of Prague, 
(1523), he declares that the “Christian congregation had the 
right and authority to elect, to call and to depose its minister.”’t 

With such far reaching truths he battered down what he calls 
“the first wall of Romanism.” But all this is simply the neces- 
sary development of that first principle in the Lutheran church 
polity, that the only priesthood in the Christian church is the 
priesthood of all Christian believers. 

In theory, Luther never departed from his early principles of 
church polity ; but the excesses of the Peasants and Anabaptists, 
the imperfections of the evangelical congregations, the coinci- 
dence of church and state, and the stress from Romish priest- 
craft and statecraft, led to many modifications in the develop- 
ment of Lutheran church polity. He always was willing that 
the bishops should exercise true episcopal functions. When, 
however, they rejected the manifest truth and refused to remove 
the abounding scandalous abuses, but busied themselves only 
with “self-invented business neither Christian nor episcopal,’ 
he called them baby bishops (kinderbishofe), and reconstructed 
the Church without them. 

“He set the first example of a Presbyterian ordination by lay- 
ing hands on George Rorer at Wittenberg, May 14, 1525.’’§ 

On June 20, 1542, in the Cathedral of Naumburg, in the pres- 
ence of the Elector John Frederick, with the assistance of three 
superintendents he consecrated Nicholas von Amedorf, bishop. 


* First Principles of the Reformation, p p. 23. 

tFirst Principles of the Reformation, pp. +1 and 22. 
tSchaff's History of the Christian Church, Vol. 6, p. 538. 
§Schaff’'s History of the Christian Church, V ol. 6, p. 539. 
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He boasted that he had made a bishop “without chrism, and also 
without butter, lard, fat, grease, incense or coals.” 

Of course Amsdorf, exercised no more episcopal functions 
than others who, in various parts of Germany had replaced the 
Catholic bishops, but who were called superintendents. 

Luther's theory assigned the right to call, elect, ordain and 
depose Christian ministers of all grades to Christian congrega- 
tions and communities. In practice, he was willing “for the sake 
of love of unity,” to allow the bishops, “if they were true bish- 
ops,” to confirm and ordain, but since they did not “wish to be 
true bishops, but worldly lords and princes,”* he called upon 
Christian rulers to use their power as chief members of Christen- 
dom for the restoration of the Church. 

Thus, “church government passed, on account of the exigen- 
cies of the first century of the Protestant Church, into the hands 
of the princes, who just because no one else existed for this pur- 
pose, exercised as principia membra ecclesiz the jura episcopa- 
lia.t 

Melanchthon, while agreeing with Luther, in theory, was will- 
ing to yield so far as to say, in his well known subscription to 
the Smalcald Articles, “of the Pope, I hold that if he would al- 
low the Gospel, for the sake of the peace and general unity of the 
Christians, who are now under him, and may be under him here- 
after, the superiority over bishop, could be allowed to him, ac- 
cording to human right, also by us.”” Had the church authori- 
ties of his day been at all faithful to their imperative duties, for 
the sake of the peace and unity of the Church, the cautious and 
timid Melanchthon would have acknowledged them. As it was, 
he fully justified and defended the new order on the ground of 
necessity because the bishops neglected their duties and of a 
return to the practices and principles of primitive Christianity.t 

Thus, Lutheranism in Germany, in its formative period, un- 
der the direct guidance of its theological and princely leaders, 
broke the continuity of orders that had been maintained “by 
force of custom” for centuries. That it was done deliberately is 


*Art. x. of Smalcald Articles. 
tKurtz Vol. Il., p. 246 (Bomberger’s translation). 
tLedderhose, p. 150. 
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shown by the fact that it was in their power to preserve the con- 
tinuity of orders demanded by the present Anglican teachings. 
Albrecht von Posen,* bishop of Samland Prussia, accepted the 
Reformation in 1523. He was ordained bishop in the cathedral 
of Konigsberg in 1519 and discharged the duties of a bishop 
until his resignation in 1546. Prussia itself under Duke Al- 
brecht, formally accepted the Reformation in 1525 by adopting 
a “Lutheran constitution and liturgy.” Erhard von Quiass 
bishop of Pomerania, Prussia, also became a Lutheran and as 
such continued to administer the spiritual affairs of his diocese. 
With bishop George, in 1525 he resigned his temporalities to 
Duke Albrecht. Hermann, Count of Wied, Elector and Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, at first opposed the Reformation, then yielded 
in part, and finally in 1542 became a Lutheran.t “At his re- 
quest, a Church Constitution, with orders of service, was drawn 
up by Bucer, and thoroughly revised by Melanchthon, with the 
aid of Sarcerius and others.”{ The liturgy of Cologne, thus 
produced, is claimed to have exerted an especial influence upon 
the orders of the English Church.|| 

Francis, Count of Waldeck, Bishop of Miinster, also attached 
himself to the Reformation in 1542, and the next year sought 
admission to the Smalcald League. Thus it appears, that at 
least four bishops in Germany, in the time of Luther, accepted 
the Reformation. Had he and the reformers and confessors al- 
lied with him, whether ecclesiastics or civil rulers, believed that 
by preserving the “historic episcopate,” they would perpetuate 
that which could be in any degree essential to the perfect or- 
ganization of the Church of Christ, they would doubtless have 
done so, since it was so easily within their power. Throughout 
the period extending from two years preceding the first ordina- 
tion by a Protestant, (that of Rorer by Luther in 1525) until 


*<The first Protestant bishop and chancellor of the first Prussian 
Hohenzollern, standing with him on the bridge of two ages with his 
hand on the Bible and his eye firmly fixed on the future.’’ Schaff, u. 
S- 594. 
+Gieseler Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 1V. pp. 179, 180. 
tZutheran Movement in England, Jacobs, p. 224. 
||Lutheran Movement in England, Jacobs, p. 224. 
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Luther's death in 1546 there were always at least two bishops 
who had accepted the Reformation, and who were cooperating 
directly with Lutheran theologians and Lutheran princes. Guided 
by principles alike fundamental to the Reformation and to Lu- 
theranism, they broke the succession, and made it forever im- 
possible for the Lutheran Church to accept episcopacy as jure 
divino. 

The principles of the Reformation early secured adherents in 
Denmark, and by 1530 Lutheranism was decidedly in the pre- 
ponderance. Christian II]. became King in 1534, the old bish- 
ops, with one exception, resigned in 1536, and John Bugen- 
hagen, who spent five years (1537-1542) in “superintending and 
reshaping” the church, consecrated (ut verus episcopus, said Lu- 
ther,) the new “evangelical bishops or superintendents,” Sept. 
2, 1537.* As Bugenhagen had not himself received episcopal 
ordination, the line of succession was broken, and as it has 
never been restored, the eight bishops of Denmark are not of 
the “historic episcopate.” Norway because of its political al- 
liance with Denmark received the Reformation in 1536 from 
that country. Its Romish bishops gave way to Evangelical 
ones. Thus its five bishops are not a part of the “historic epis- 
copate.” Little /ce/and,+ which, being Lutheran, has naturally 
“long been famous for education and learning,” and has “always 
borne a high renown for song,” received the Reformation from 
Denmark, and “as elsewhere it had a one-sided effect; it wak- 
ened men’s minds and opened new vistas of hope and new fields 
of thought.”t{ The first of a continuous line of Lutheran bish- 
ops was Gisser Einarser, who after studying at Wittenberg, was 
ordained in 1540 at the age of 25 at Copenhagen§ His lonely 
successor, the bishop of Skalholt, in that unanimously Lutheran 
Island, is probably not greatly troubled because certain “church- 
men” reckon him no part of the “historic episcopate. 


*Gieseler, u.s. p. 268. 

tIceland has been subject to Norway since 1261, and naturally fol- 
lowed it in religious matters. Rel. Revolution in 16 Cent. Rev. S. A. 
Swaine. 

{Quoted statement from Britannica, Art., on Iceland. 

§Cf. Swaine and Gieseler, u. s. 
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In England as early as 1519, Luther’s name was universally 
“familiar as a word of hope and promise.”* From that time un- 
til the reign of Edward VI. (1547-1553) her reformers were pre- 
dominantly Lutherans. In 1548 a friend wrote to Bullinger : 
“It is all over with the Lutherans.”+ The “wish was father to 
the thought” in that instance. “The Lutheran element,” says 
Dean Stanley, “remained too strongly fixed to be altogether dis- 
lodged. At the distance of two centuries, Swift could regard 
his own Church as represented by Martin rather than by Jack. 
Lutheranism was, in fact, the exact shade which colored the 
minds of Elizabeth and of the divines who held to her. Her 
altar was precisely the Lutheran altar: her opinions were repre- 
sented in almost a continuous line by one divine after another 
down to our own time.”{ None of the English Lutherans in 
the times of Henry VIII. though a number of them were them- 
selves bishops, ever held the more recent Anglican view of the 
episcopate.§ That noble band of English Lutheran Bishops, 
Theologians, Reformers, Confessors and Martyrs (but for the in- 
terference of a cruel, licentious and despotic king) would have 
made England to be Lutheran for all time.|| 


*Froude, History of England, Vol. \1. p. 40. 
+Stanley’s Christian Institutions, p. 89. 
tStanley’s Christian Institutions, p. 89. 
§*In the time of Henry VIII. and in the beginning of Edward’s reign, 
Cranmer and the bishops, like civil officers, held their commissions at 
the king’s pleasure. On the death of Henry, Cranmer considered the 
archbishopric of Canterbury vacant until it should be supplied with a 
new appointment.’’ ‘The episcopal constitution of the English Church, 
for a long period put no barrier in the way of the most free and frater- 
nal relations between that body and the Protestant churches on the con- 
tinent.’? ‘‘Cranmer placed foreign divines in very responsible places in 
the English Church. Ministers who had received Presbyterian ordina- 
tion were admitted to take charge of English parishes without a ques- 
tion as to the validity of their orders.’’ Fisher’s Reformation, p. 332. 
But for Henry, according to Robert Ellis Thomson, D. D, Prof. of 
History in Pa. University, “‘“England would have become and remained 
as much a Lutheran country as Sweden and Denmark. For it is with 
the Lutheran type of the Reformed doctrine that the English mind has 
most natural affinity.’ Calvinism has always been an alien element, 


Vor. XXI. No. 1. 17 
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In Scotland, the principles of the Reformation were early in- 
troduced with the writings of Luther. Here too there were 
Lutheran martyrs, the most notable of whom, Patrick Hamilton, 
who had been with Luther, and had studied at Lutheran Mar- 
burg, perished at the stake in 1528. For political and ethnic 
reasons Scotland’s theological centre shifted from Wittenberg to 
Geneva, and Lutheranism in Scotland never attained the dignity 
involved in the possession of any sort of an “episcopate.” 

In the Netherlands and in the Latin-speaking nations, Luther- 
anism soon had its confessors and martyrs, but the persecutions 
of the rulers and the terrors of the Inquisition destroyed much of 
it. For ethnic reasons, largely, the second generation of Pro- 
testants became Calvinists. Thus in these lands Lutheranism 
had no sort of an “episcopate.” 

Though, outside of Europe, no less than within it, “the ca- 
tholicity of the range of the Lutheran Church among nations is 
entirely without parallel among Protestant churches,”* yet since 
the Reformation era, in no Christian country nor in any of her 
many mission fields, has she set up an episcopate. 

There remains yet for consideration the country of Gustavus 
Vasa and Gustavus Adolphus. 

The position of Sweden in regard to the “historic episcopate” 
is unique in the Lutheran world. Sweden became Lutheran 
early in the reign of Gustavus Vasa (1523-1560). The first Lu- 
theran Archbishop of Upsala was the mild and learned Lauren- 
tius Petri. He was consecrated in 1531. He held his primacy 
until his death in 1573. In 1571 he provided for the perpetua- 
tion of the episcopacy in Sweden. In his Church Ordiance, 
“three points were laid down: (1) that a bishop should be reg- 
ularly elected ; (2) that the election should be confirmed by the 
State ; (3) that the person elected and confirmed should receive 
episcopal consecration. This ordinance was made a law of the 
Church at the Synod of Upsala in 1572.”* These have never 
been departed from in Sweden, so that the question of the “succes- 


written in the creeds but never heartily inscribed in the hearts and affec- 
tions of the people.”"— Zhe American. 

*Conservative Reformation, p. 160. 

tSwedish Orders, Rev. A. Nicholson, D. D. 
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sion” rests entirely upon the line from this time back to the first 
consecration in the reign of Gustavus Vasa. The order is the 
following: “1. Laurentius Petersson Gothus, Archbishop of 
Upsala, was consecrated at Upsala, June 14, 1575, by Paulus 
Junsten, Bishop of Abo. 2. Paulus Junsten was consecrated 
(as Bishop of Wiborg though afterwards translated to Abo) at 
Strengnas, in May 1554, by Bothvid Sunonis, Bishop of Streng- 
nas. 3. Bothvid Sunonis, Bishop of Strengnis, was consecrated 
in 1536, by Laurentius Petersson Nericius, Archbishop of Up- 
sala. 4. Laurentius Petersson Nericius, Archbishop of Upsala, 
was consecrated at Stockholm, on the Sunday before Michael- 
mas, 1531, by Peter Magnusson, Bishop of Westeras. 5. Peter 
Magnusson, Bishop of Westeras, was consecrated at Rome, 
May I, 1524.”* 

In Finland there never was a variation from the rules of the 
Synod of Upsala as long as it remained a part of the kingdom 
of Sweden. This was until 1809. Since then the Archbishop 
of Abo, and his suffragans the bishops Borgo and Knopio, per- 
petuated the succession until a few years ago when the three 
prelates died within a month. The question whether the suc- 
cession should be perpetuated by seeking consecration from a 
Swedish bishop was decided in the negative. The present Arch- 
bishop and his two suffragans were then consecrated by a pro- 
fessor of the University of Helsinfors, and are therefore no part 
of the “historic episcopate.” 

The great interest in the question of “Holy Orders” on the 
part of the Church of England and her daughters, has led to a 
thorough investigation by many of their divines and bishops. 
The most valuable of these inquiries is that of Rev. A. Nichol- 
son, D.D.,of Leamington, England.t Of his work the Bishop 
of Connecticut, says: “If anything outside the domain of pure 
mathematics may be said to be capable of demonstration, Dr. 
Nicholson has demonstrated the reality of the Swedish Succes- 


*Swedish Orders, Rev. A. Nicholson, D. D. 

¢Cf. also, The Reformation in Sweden, C. M. Butler, D. D., Prof. 
of Church History, Divinity School, Phila., and articles in The Ameri- 
can Church Review, by the bishops of Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
and Rev. Dr. Tustin, 1881 et seq. 
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sion.” This opinion is shared unqualifiedly by Dr. Butler and 
the other investigators referred to. Dr. Nicholson’s conclusion 
is, that “those who doubt the Apostolic Succession of the bish- 
ops of the Church of Sweden ignore facts, and confound that 
Church with the Danish and Norwegian bodies.”* 

Thus it appears beyond doubt that the Lutheran Archbishop 
of Upsala and his eleven Suffragans are a part of the “historic 
episcopate” and are therefore charged according to their Angli- 
can judges with the responsibility of taking “jealous care” of 
their measure of that “sacred deposit.” 

That the burden of such a responsibility has ever been felt by 
the Swedish bishops is not probable. Still, who may affirm that 
Providence had no purpose in preserving an episcopal succes- 
sion in a Lutheran country ? 

And does it require a fervid imagination to see possibilities to 
Lutheranism, in modifications of her present variegated polity, 
and in regard to Christian union, because one of the noblest in 
her great sisterhood of churches possesses the “historic episco- 
pate ?”” 


*E. g. Schaff, in History of the Christian Church, Vol. V1., p. 516, 
‘‘In Scandinavia the succession was broken.”’ 
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ARTICLE IX. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

A Concise Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Biblical, Biographical, 
Theological, Historical and Practical. Edited by Elias Benjamin 
Sanford, M. A. pp. 985. 

This is the latest publication in the line of Religious Encyclopedias, 
and in the writer’s judgment the best of its kind. Its great merit is 
condensation. It meets the universal demand for the best results of 
study and investigation in the briefest compass. Our intensely active 
age has thousands upon thousands of intelligent people who require 
such manuals of reference, but it has comparatively few who have time 
or disposition to read over the lengthy papers which make up the mas- 
sive volumes of the great religious and general Encyclopedias. Again, 
there are many who have these larger works on the shelves of their li- 
brary, but who want as a matter of pure convenience a volume on the 
study table to which they can turn, whenever they want a bit of infor- 
mation on a subject engaging their immediate attention. 

The severe abridgment which characterizes this concise Encyclopedia 
is limited to subjects of minor interest, and does not take the form of 
omitting such subjects altogether. Excepting the biographical depart- 
ment, it treats more topics than even Schaff-Herzog, while subjects of 
greater weight are accorded a more generous measure of space and they 
are presented by specialists with a degree of ability and accuracy not 
surpassed in more pretentious volumes. 

The sketches of the various Christian denominations are generally 
furnished by their own representatives and with considerable length and 
fullness. Biographical outlines include a number of eminent living di- 
vines in Europe and America. Among the contributors are such names 
as Edward Everett Hale, Chas. S. Robinson, Bishops Perry, Vincent 
and Hendrix, Selah Merrill, C. L. Thompson and Josiah Strong. The 
Lutheran Church is represented by one of the editors of the LUTHERAN 
QUARTERLY, who is responsible for every paper that particularly con- 
cerns the Lutheran Church, and who also contributed the articles on 
Christology, Church History, Church and State, Creeds, Eschatology, 
Future Punishment, Exegesis, Ethics, the Lord’s Supper and ona num- 
ber of other subjects. Lutheran biographical sketches were, however, 
not furnished by the writer and he regrets to see a comparatively meagre 
proportion of these. 
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The work is pitched on the key of reverent criticism and evangelical 
faith. It does not affect novelty nor originality, yet its discussions are 
abreast of modern thought. So far as the writer has examined the plan 
and the details he feels justified in the belief that it will find a ready 
and a large market. It is a splendid specimen of Mudtum in parvo, 
just what is wanted in every library and every intelligent home. No 
other work of the kind which is worthy of comparison with this, is 
published at so low a price. Fine cloth, gold stamped $3.50. E. J. w. 


HUNT AND EATON, NEW YORK. 
Christian Missions in the Nineteenth Century. By Rev. Elbert S. Todd, 

D.D. 

It is an objection to many books on the subject treated in this, that 
they go over ground already made familiar by reports of missionary 
boards, sermons and popular addresses. The author of the interesting 
little volume before us makes no attempt at a general and full discus- 
sion of Christian missions, but calls attention to some facts, that have 
not been sufficiently considered. It is thoughtful, suggestive and well 
written. It cannot but awaken sympathy with the missionary work of 
our churches and promote liberality in its support. At the same time 
a careful reading of the book can be recommended from another point 
of view. An argument is made in favor of missions from the fact, that 
the heathen fall far below the standards of the religions they have. 
What is said later on in the excellent chapter on ‘‘Statesmanship and 
Missions’’ might prove that Christianity as we hold it, if it be judged 
in those who profess it—in part the author judges the heathen religions 
in those who profess them—may be at fault, and that we, like the heathen, 
may stand in need of missionaries. Our treatment of the Indian and 
Chinaman, our disregard and violation of treaties solemnly made with 
with the Indians and with China show, that whatever the situation 
abroad it is far from being what it ought at home, and that with us also 
religion may be one thing, the practice of it another. J. K. D. 


Supremacy of Law. By John P. Newman, D. D., LL. D. pp. 239; 
price $1.00. 

The title is rather formidable but the book is not. The title at first 
glance recalls the caption of a great book—‘‘The Reign of Law’’ by 
the Duke of Argyll. This work of the Methodist bishop does not 
trench upon the ground of natural law in inorganic, organic or social 
life. It is simply a strong rhetorical presentation of the Ten Command- 
ments. There are ten chapters in this book headed respectively: Au- 
thor of Law, Promulgation of Law, Mission of Law. These first three 
divisions are devoted to laying the authoritative foundation of a!l moral 
law and the promulgation of the ‘‘ten words’’ of Moses. Chapter 4th 
commences the treatment of the specific commands—The Law of Rev- 
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erence; 5th, The Law of Rest; 6th, The Law of Home; 7th, The 
Rights of Life; 8th, The Rights of Property; 9th, Rights of Fame; 
roth, Law of Purity. When we consider the many manuals treating 
upon the decalogue, we must give Bishop Newman large praise for 
writing such an interesting book. We suggest that the broader and 
more scholarly work—‘‘The Social Law of God,’”’ by Dr. Washburn be 
read as a balance to the more intense and ornate work of the genial 
bishop. The only criticism that we have to offer is provoked by the 
first three chapters. In treating of the ‘‘Author of Law,’ of ‘The 
Promulgation of Law,’’ of the ‘‘Mission of Law,” the writer seems un- 
touched and unmoved by the work of modern criticism. True, we 
hardly expect a man of sixty to make any fundamental changes in his 
conceptions of biblical literature and criticism. It is just such imper- 
iousness, however, to the dogma of Comparative Religion and Textual 
Criticism that creates distrust and unbelielf on the part of reading, 
thinking men and women. The Dr. is intensely anthropomorphic. 
Making all allowances for rhetoric, we feel that such expressions con- 
cerning the Author of Law as—‘‘Those silent lips must speak in words 
we can understand’’—‘*We are not to judge of his person and charac- 
ter from what ¢hey (Abraham, Moses, David) say of him, but rather 
from what Ae says of himself’? —‘‘And the Lord descended in the cloud 
and stood with him (Moses) there and proclaimed the name of the Lord. 
And the Lord passed by before him and proclaimed etc.’’—‘‘His mission 
was to receive from ¢he hands of the Creator these great facts and re- 
enact them in statutory law.’’ Really we can not see why logically he 
does not receive the rest of the symbolic picture and state as the writer 
does that ‘‘He gave unto Moses, when he had made an end of commun- 
ing with him upon Mount Sinai, two tables of testimony, tables of 
stone, written with the finger of God.’? If there be any cultured Bible 
student who believes concerning God, of whom Jesus has said—‘*God 
is a spirit,’’ ‘“‘No man hath seen God at any time,’’—that the Infinite 
Soul of the Universe became materialized and walked in the cool after- 
noon amid the shrubbery of Eden or sat down to mark with his fore- 
finger the ten commandments on tablets of stone, he is welcome to his 
belief, only he should not offer it to scientific men of the nineteenth 
century as an expression of our best Christian thought. We will not 
quote Wellhausen, Robertson Smith or even Marcus Dods; but the con- 
servative, Catholic Lenormant has said, ‘‘The first chapters of Genesis 
constitute a ‘Book of the Beginnings’ in accordance with the stories 
handed down in Israel from generation to generation, ever since the 
time of the Patriarchs, which, in all its essential affirmations, is par- 
allel with the statements of the sacred books from the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris.” Says Dr. Harris, of Yale: ‘Both the revela- 
tion itself and man’s apprehension of the God revealed must be pro- 
gressive, and, at any point of time, incomplete. Hence, while it is the 
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true God who reveals himself, man’s apprehension of God at different 
stages of his own development may be not only incomplete, but marred 
by gross misconceptions.’’ The Old Testament is on a lower level than 
the New. Its crudities, monstrosities and visions must be Aistorically 
translated by a more rational and spiritual Christianity. 

The bishop might have strengthened the foundation of his chapter 
on the promulgation of law by giving some slight recognition to the 
tremendous fact that the moral code issued by Moses was also the ac- 
cumulated tribal experience of many races under progressive conditions 
of climatic and social forces. To our mind, the “ten words”’ are lifted 
out of all the arbitrariness of a Jewish code because they are the crys- 
tallized expression of long, painful, immutable laws of physical, social, 
and theologic truth. E. H. D. 


By Canoe and Dog-Train among the Cree and Salteaux Indians. By 
Egerton Ryerson Young (Missionary). With an Introduction by 
Mark Guy Pearse. pp. 267. Price $1.25. 

This is a charming narrative of missionary experience among the 
Indians north and north-west of lake Winnepeg. The missionary’s cir- 
cuit was five hundred miles long and three hundred miles wide. From 
point to point over this vast territory he traveled in the summer season 
by birch canoe. In the winter he reached the same points by dog-train, 
often traveling from seventy to ninety miles a day, with the thermome- 
ter ranging from thirty to sixty degrees below zero, and sleeping at 
night on beds improvised from green branches of the balsam tree. The 
comforts of civilization enjoyed by the missionary and his family were 
few. Their hardships were many. We do not wonder that they often 
“got tired of dining twenty-one times a week on fish diet, varied only 
by a pot of boiled musk rats, or a roast hind-quarter of a wild cat.’’ 
But the toil and self-sacrifice were rewarded by the conversion of many 
Indians, and by the evidence that much good was done. The story is 
told without any effort at fine writing, and without any unnecessary in- 
trusion of the writer’s personality. it is remarkably objective and re- 
alistic. The slyle is almost as picturesque as the region it describes. 
It is a splendid book for boys and girls, and will stimulate interest in 
missions, and in the noble men and women of culture and education, 
who take their lives in their hands, and brave danger and hardships for 
the uplifting of pagan humanity. J. W. R. 


Boston Homilies. By Members of the Alpha Chapter of the Convoca- 
tion of Boston University. First Series. pp. 408 
These are short sermons on the International Sunday-school Lessons 
for 1891. The Alpha Chapter is composed of men who have been in 
active life for years, and some of them here give brief exegetical and 
illustrative expositions of the S. S. lessons for the year upon which we 
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are entering. We find them specially bright and remarkably free from 
the far-fetched inferences and conclusions with which such works so 
often abound. 


Illustrative Notes. A guide to the Study of the Sunday-school Les- 
sons for 1891. By Jesse L. Hurlbut, D. D., and Robert R. Doherty, 
Ph. D. pp. 395. 

In this work the teacher has in compact and well arranged shape just 
what he wants to equip him for class instruction. These notes include 
“original and selected expositions, plans of instruction, illustrative an- 
ecdotes, practical applications, archeological notes, library references, 
maps, pictures, diagrams.’’ Not a little careful and painstaking labor 
has been expended on the work, and the S. S. teacher is to be congrat- 
ulated in having so much that is good at his command. 


The Credentials of the Gospel. A Statement of the Reasons of the 
Christian Hope. Being the Nineteenth Fernly Lecture, delivered in 
Carver Street Chapel, Sheffield, on Monday Evening, August 5, 1889. 
By Joseph Agar Beet. pp. 199. Price $1.00. 

This well-printed volume brings to us a work in apologetics of high 
merit and rare value. Though the elements or principles of the argu- 
ment are not altogether new, in its method of presentation it moves 
along a comparatively untrodden path and deals with the subject in the 
light of the latest results of investigation. In the use of these results 
a wise and conservative discrimination has been observed, securing its 
conclusions against the merely temporary value of such as rest only on 
unverified and shifting bases. 

The method is that which finds, out of the indubitable facts of hu- 
man life, the unquestionable and permanent realities in the moral and 
material worlds, the social constitution, and the historical development 
of the race, and then tracing the answering reality to each in the 
wonderful truths and provisions of the Gospel 

The opening view is found in the moral constitution and necessary 
judgments of the human soul, as presenting a moral standard written 
within and of permanent authority, whose action is attended with a 
sense of sure amenability. To this moral sense the Gospel makes a 
perfectly adapted appeal, and harmonizes the cry of the human soul for 
pardon with the inviolability of moral law, in such a perfect way as to 
establish the authority of righteousness most victoriously in the for- 
given soul. This perfect response of the Gospel to the moral constitu- 
tion of man fills us with wonder and faith. A similar inquiry is con- 
ducted in relation to the material world. Here we find incontestable 
evidences of such a Creator and Ruler as Christianity reveals. No 
other religion satisfies all the realities in the problem. The Gospel 
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alone sheds satisfying light upon the facts and meanings of the physi- 
cal constitution. And the divine adaptation of the Gospel is seen in 
the fact that, imperceptibly and silently, Christ has laid his hand upon 
every form of material good, and given it to the nations which acknowl- 
edge his sway. The evidence of the divinity of the Gospel, reflected so 
clearly from these sure facts of human life and the constitution of the 
world, is sustained, by our author, in further inquiry into the Christian 
documents, exhibiting with all certainty, who Jesus was, and the essen- 
tial content of the Gospel, together with the confirmatory fact of his 
resurrection, ratified as it is by a development of the world’s history 
which presents Christ’s power as the guiding factor for human welfare. 
The whole discussion is a brief one, marked throughout by clearness 
and force, forming an impressive presentation of an important aspect 
of the credentials of the Gospel. It deserves a wide reading. M. Vv. 


Eschatology: or The Doctrine of the Last Things according to the 
Chronology and Symbolism of the Apocalypse. By ¥F.G. Hibbard, D. 
D., author of The Psalms Chronologically Arranged with Historical 
Introductions ; The History and Geography of Palestine; The Com- 
mentary on the Book of Psalms, etc. pp. 360. Price $1.25. 

The present interest in eschatological inquiry is not surprising. In 
the ferment of thought which marks our age, there is strong and earn- 
est gaze into the future and the destinies belonging to it. The ques- 
tions involved lie close to human hopes as well as to Christian faith, 
and it could hardly be otherwise than that the inquiring spirit of our 
times would be earnestly exercised in their examination and discussion. 

Though Dr. Hibbard’s work is not likely to contribute greatly toward 
a settlement of these questions, it is an interesting and suggestive dis- 
cussion of the view—now rather on the decline—which finds in the 
symbolism of the Apocalypse a continuous prophetic history of the for- 
tunes of the Church from the apostolic day to the final judgment. The 
work is not at all in the form of a dogmatic eschatology, but rather an 
attempted outline exposition of the symbolic history of the Apocalypse. 
This history is taken as beginning with the fourth chapter. Its successive 
periods and experiences are traced through the epochs and sub-epochs 
designated by the ‘‘seals,”’ ‘‘trumpets,’’ and ‘‘vials.’’ The date of the 
prevalence and rule of ‘‘antichrist,’? which is regarded as the papacy, is 
fixed as A. D. 756, when the temporal sovereignty of the bishop of Rome 
was establishedin possession of the ex-archate of Ravena. The fall of 
antichrist is to occur 1260 years later. Then follows the rapid spread 
of the gospel and the millennium when the kingdom and dominion and 
the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven shall be given to 
the saints of the Most High. Dr. Hibbard, however, does not find the 
second coming of Christ to be pre-millennial. He finds in the apoca- 
lyptic representative no visible personal politico-ecclesiastical reign of 
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Christ on earth during the thousand years, as in the pre-millennarian 
theory. The seer saw not a throne, or the throne of David, but 
“thrones, and they sat upon them, and judgment was given unto them’’— 
a symbolic statement of the truth of the ‘‘Kingdoms of the world hav- 
ing become the kingdoms of our Lord,’’ a thorough Christianization of 
the governing powers of the world in the hands of God’s people. 
Christ’s second coming is for resurrection and judgment and the final 
consummation of redemption. 

The closing chapters discuss the resurrection, judgment, intermediate 
state, Christ’s order of the new creation, and the delivering up of the 
kingdom. Though the reader may not be able to accept the author’s 
conception of the general construction and design of the book of Rev- 
elation, on which this eschatological view is largely based, nor agree 
with him in all the particular explanations given, he will find the dis- 
cussion full of interest and helpful in his study of the great questions 
involved in ‘the last things.”’ M. V. 


Philosophy of Christian Experience. Eight Lectures Delivered before 
the Ohio Wesleyan University on the Merrick Foundation. By Ran- 
dolph S. Foster. Third series. 1890. pp. 188. Price $1.00 
The purpose of these lectures is, not to offer a philosophy of Chris- 

tianity, in the broad sense, but the more particular service of tracing the 

necessary and legitimate implications of the facts arising in Christian 
consciousness. It seeks, in what is found to be unquestionably true in 
the phenomena of actual experience, to determine the necessary presup- 
positions and conditions. Thus the whole experience of the Church is 
viewed, not simply as an authentication and vindication of the truth of 
the Gospel out of which it arises, but as a basis and means of settling 
questions as to the correct interpretation of the gospel. It reasons 
back from effects to causes, and with a view to a more exact determina- 
tion of the causes. While exegetical theology seeks the truth through 
historico-grammatical examination of the Scriptures, this process ex- 
pects to find the same truth assured and further explained in the light 
reflected from the experience of believers. The specific topics of the 
lectures are: Limitations and definitions ; Implications and condition- 
ing Grounds of Experience ; Antecedent History and Principles which 

Color Experience ; Process and Elements of Experience —Forgiveness— 

Regeneration; Facts which Condition Experience subsequent to Re- 

generation; Some Phases of Experience; Possibilities of Grace, and 

Advices. 

Dr. Foster’s standpoint is ‘that occupied by Arminian theologians, 
without slavish adherence to all the incidents put into the theory by 
many of its advocates.’’ The experience, too, which he analyzes, is 
naturally that which prevails in Methodist Christianity. This, how- 
ever, does not invalidate the general reasoning ; because the experiences 
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really made the basis of examination and conclusion are the essential 
ones of “forgiveness’’ and “regeneration,’? common to af Christian 
theologies and real Christian experience. As would be expected from 
the author, the discussion is conducted with ability, vigor, and inpres- 
siveness. Even those who do not accept all his conclusions—as we con- 
fess we do not—the work is suggestive, stimulating, and valuable. In 
some places it shows marks of hurried or extempore writing. But it is 
on a great subject, and brings earnest and strong thought, worthy of 
equally earnest consideration. M. V. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE: ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dr. C. F. W. Walther. Lebensbild Entworfen von Martin Giinther. 

Mit t1 Bildern. pp. 256. $1.00. 

It has often been remarked, wait till Walther is gone, and then Mis- 
souri will be something else. But Walther will never die. Being dead 
he yet speaketh. The present generation of Missouri Lutherans will 
continue under the guidance of his marvellous influence, quite as much, 
perhaps, as while he moved personally and was almost worshipped 
among them. And coming generations will fall in large measure under 
the same sway, for they will be taught at the fireside, in the schoolroom, 
by the press, and from the pulpit, the evangelical doctrine, the self-sac- 
rificing devotion and the saintly life of this unrivaled leader, who is 
destined to rank as one of the great men of the century. 

Prof. Guenther’s ‘‘Lebensbild’’ though not designed as a complete 
biography is a worthy tribute to the memory of the sainted hero. It is 
substantially the same as that which has appeared in the columns of the 
‘‘Lutheraner,’’ and is published in answer to many solicitations. It is 
one of the noblest attributes of a people to prize their leaders. And 
Missouri’s example in this respect commends itself to other Lutherans, 
who show an ignoble willingness to have the names of men whose deeds 
and devotion were an incalculable blessing to the Church, sink into ob- 
livion. We believe that if this brief memorial were published in Eng- 
lish, it would receive a wide circulation and serve a good purpose be- 
yond the bounds of the Missouri Synod. E. J. W. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS : NEW YORK. 
Word Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin R. Vincent, D. D. 
Vol. Ill. The Epistles of Paul: Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, Philemon. pp. 565. 8vo. $4.00 


A cordial appreciation of this valuable work was expressed in these 
pages on the appearance of the two preceding volumes. The Synoptic 
Gospels, etc., and The Writings of John. Coming between a lexicon 
and a commentary it is a unique production and offers often a more di- 
rect solution of a difficult passage than the latter while instead of giv- 
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ing, like the former, the meaning of terms alphabetically, it gives them 
according to the order in which they come in the text. 

Each successive volume, it seems to the writer, surpasses the previ- 
ous one. The treatment of words shows wide learning, a merit indis- 
pensable to lexicography, but it also reveals a sound judgment which is 
still more invaluable. The author is doubtless supported by the best 
scholarship when, speaking of u~uvornpov being rendered by Sacra- 
mentum, which in classical Latin means the military oath, he repudiates 
the explanation of the word Sacramentum, founded on this etymology, 
and holds that the meaning of sacrament belongs to ywornpov and 
not to Sacramentum in the classical sense. He is right, too, in reject- 
ing atonement as the proper translation of natalhay?) in Rom. 5: 
11. But his recognition of ‘a probable allusion to the immersion of 
baptism” in the phrase ‘being buried with Christ,’ Rom. 6: 4, rests on 
a misapprehension of the methods of burial in vogue at the time. 

Besides the Word Studies a brief Introduction to the Epistles em- 
braced in the volume is given. There is also a very full Index of the 
English words in these Epistles, and another of the Greek words. A 
fourth volume will doubtless complete the work, and it will then be the 
most helpful and satisfactory exegetical manual of the New Testament 
that has been produced in this country. E. J. W. 


History of the United States of America, during the first Administra- 

tion of Fames Madison, by Henry Adams. Vols. I and Il. 

These neat volumes treating of the first administration of James Mad- 
ison are Vols. V. and VI. of the author’s ‘History of the. United 
States,’’ a work which is intended to cover only the administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison. Mr. Adams is well qualified, by his previous 
studies, to deal with this important period of American History. His 
«(Documents relating to New England Federalism,’’ published in 1876, 
ranks as ‘the most valuable authority on New England Federalism and 
its attitude towards the General Government during Madison’s adminis- 
tration.”’ 

The volumes before us are a history of politics rather than of the 
people, treating almost exclusively of the operations of the government 
and its foreign relations. A large part of the work is taken up with 
that phase of English and French politics bearing upon America, and 
gives us a very clear insight into their relations with us during the criti- 
cal period of the war of 1812. Some of the famous European states- 
men come under review. It would be hardly fair to criticise Mr. Adam's 
severe judgment of Madison's Administration until the remaining vol- 
ume of his history appear. There are in press three more which will 
deal with the second administration and conclude the history. 

The volumes are of convenient size, and their mechanical execution 


is beautiful. There are some valuable maps and a full index to the two 
volumes is appended. E. J. W. 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG AND SON, NEW YORK. 

System of Christian Theology. By Henry B. Smith, D. D., LL. D. 
Edited by William S. Karr, D. D. Fourth Edition, Revised. With 
an Introduction by Thomas Hastings, D.D., LL.D. pp. 641. $2.00. 
The reading world has not got tired of theology. Four Editions of 

a work of this character in a few years is a testimony not only to the 

brilliancy and breadth of one of the most distinguished American the- 

ologians, but also to the hold which divine things continue to maintain 
on humar thought. The work is besides rendered peculiarly attractive 
by freshness of treatment, by attention to modern forms of thought, and 
by a masterful familiarity with the subjects canvassed. Dr. Smith was 
essentially a Calvinist. He succeeds measurably in presenting certain 
modifications of the harshest features of the system, yet the absolute 
foreordination to faith and the final perseverance of the saints are taught 
very positively. He aims ata Christo-centric exhibition of divine truth. 

Dr. Hastings observes in the Introduction: “It is the only Christo-cen- 

tric system which our American scholarship has givenus. This method 

had long been in his mind. On his twenty-first birthday he wrote to a 

friend, ‘my object is to make and harmonize a system which shall make 

Christ the central point of all important religious truth and doctrine.’ ”’ 

Yet a Lutheran theologian has said: ‘*Dr. Smith’s system of theology is 

essentially and strongly theocentric. It views everything from the stand- 

point of the divine council and plan.’’ The fact is it is not possible to 
make a Christo-centric theology out of Calvinism. It would be a play 
of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 

The title, ‘““Sys¢em of Christian Theology,”’ is in our judgment a mis- 
nomer for this volume. It does not contain the complete system of 
theology. The great doctrines of the Church and the Sacraments are 
barely alluded to, and the editor appends a note to the effect that the 
author gave no lectures upon this part of the theological system. And 
the volume is simply a compilation made of a phonographic report of 
the larger part of Professor Smith's lectures. What is given under the 
head of the union between Christ and his Church is drawn from other 
parts of the Professor’s manuscripts. The amazing omission of the 
Sacraments from a *‘System’’ of theology is thus explained. The brief 
statements which are given,show again that we do not have bere a Lu- 
theran teacher. Children are entitled to baptism because they are in 
the Covenant on the ground of their birth from believing parents, with 
the common misinterpretation of 1 Cor. 7: 14, which makes the unbe- 
lieving husband of a believing wife just as much a member of the Cov- 
enant as the offspring of a believing parent. We object also to the dis- 
tinction between the visible and the invisible Church, for which we are 
doubtless indebted to Calvinistic theologians,and deprecate the perversion 
and confusion which always follow, as for instance that Baptism makes 
infants ‘members of the visible, not necessarily of the invisible Church.’’ 
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Though containing opinions and theories to which a Lutheran cannot 
subscribe, ministers and students will find these lectures very instructive 
and stimulating. Among their greatest merits are lucid analysis, clear 
definitions and masterly generalizations. The exceptionally low price of 
the work puts it within reach of all. E. J. W. 


Alexander M. Mackay, Pioneer Missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society to Uganda. A Life. By his sister, with portrait and colored 
map. I2mo., $1.50. 


The appearance of this book ,is opportune, coming as it does at a 


_ time when the eyes of the world have been turned with fresh interest 


upon Central Africa by the achievements of the great explorer Mr. 
Stanley. The readers of Mr. Stanley’s ‘“‘Through the Dark Continent’ 
will remember that one of his self-appointed tasks during his sojourn 
in Uganda, was the translation of a portion of the New Testament into 
the local tongue, thus sowing the first seeds of Christianity. This was 
followed by the formal introduction of Missionaries into Uganda. 

The book before us is the life of one of these heroic souls. In 1876, 
at the age of twenty-seven, Mr. Mackay with eight others, sailed from 
England for Uganda, and in the short space of three years, he was the 
only representative in Africa of the original number. He died in 
Uganda, from a severe attack of fever, Feb. 8, 1890. 

Mr. Stanley in speaking of him said: ‘To my great grief, | learn 
that Mackay, the best missionary since Livingstone, is dead.”’ 

The book is one of great interest and it is especially refreshing to 
turn from the revolting disclosures about the ‘‘Rear-Guard’”’ to this 
other story of a life in Central Africa—pure, heroic, and saintly. There 
is quite a contrast between going to Africa as an adventurer and going 
there with no other purpose than to tell the story of God’s love. 

s. j. W 
A Good Start. By J. Thain Davidson, D. D. pp. 283. 


How we wish, after reading this book, that it might be the privilege 
of every young man in the land to listen to such addresses as are here 
gathered as they fall from the lips of Dr. Davidson. This they may 
not do, but it is possible to have the printed words reach thousands of 
young men who do not realize the importance of a ‘Good Start.”” Dr. 
Davidson is gifted with a style that appeals to the heart and mind of 
every young man, and as they read they are made to think, “This man 
is my friend; he is interested in me, Ae understands my temptations, he 
loves me ;”’ and if every young man who reads the book does not thank 
God for having found such a friend we are greatly mistaken. All temp- 
tations such as are common to young men are here dwelt upon and there 
is no dealing with them with gloved hands and they are made to appear 
beneath the dignity of an intelligent, sensible man. And then, Dr. 
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Davidson writes so admirably of the dignity of labor; and he makes 
the ‘‘young gentleman who hangs idly about his father’s house, because 
he can find no opening to suit his refined and cultivated taste,’’ seem 
thoroughly ridiculous. If it were in our power, we should see to it 
that in every library to which young men have access a half dozen copies 
of this book might be found. We take great pleasure in recommending 
it to the students who may read this notice. 


Life in Christ and for Christ. By H.C. G. Moule, M. A. pp. 132. 


A spirit of true Christian devotion pervades this very neatly gotten 
up little book. The one theme that runs through all its pages is Christ ; 
and the relations of his people to him are most beautifully portrayed. 
It will hardly be possible for any reader not to feel his ‘“*heart burn 
within him” as he follows this author while he writes of **The Bright 
and Morning Star’’ and “Life in Christ ; Christ in Life.’’ E. J. W. 


The Sermon Bible. Matthew 1.-XXI. pp. 410. 


The Old Testament of this series was completed in four volumes. 
The first covered from Genesis to Samuel; the second, from Kings to 
Psalm 76th; the third, from Psalm 77th to Solomon; the fourth, from 
Isaiah to Malachi. This begins the New Testament volumes, and cov- 
ers the first twenty-one chapters of Matthew. We infer from this that 
the N. T. will be given more in detail, as is proper. There is one 
special feature that we have commended before, and now do it again— 
the references to sermons, theological treatises and commentaries on the 
passages of Scripture selected for exposition. With this book itself 
and these references, the preacher will find himself well furnished with 
material in his biblical studies. 


JAMES H. WEST, BOSTON. 
Sociology : a volume of Popular Lectures and Discussions delivered be- 
fore the Brooklyn Ethical Association. pp. 412. Price $2.00. 

This volume comprises fifteen lectures and two biographical sketches. 
The latter are descriptive of the life and labors of Prof. Asa Gray and of 
Dr. Edward L. Youmans. Each lecture discusses some important theme 
in social science. The authors of the several dissertations are capa- 
ble thinkers on the topics considered. The discussions are all based on 
the philosophy of Evolution. The principles of Sociology, it is con- 
tended, are equally the principles of Evolution, and society, as we now 
find it, is but the product of those factors in race development which 
are set forth in evolutionary teaching. In pursuance of this line of argu- 
ment, many very interesting social customs and problems are discussed. 
Initial conditions and influences are inquired into and the trend of de- 
velopment with its modifying conditions are carefully traced. Among 
the questions thus treated are the Growth of the Marriage Relation, 
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Education as a Factor in Civilization, the Evolution of the State, of 
Law, of Medical Science, of Arms and Armor, of the Mechanic Arts, 
of the Wages System, and the Evolution of Social Reform by the The- 
ological, Socialistic, Anarchistic and Scientific Methods. These varied 
themes are discussed in a very careful and scholarly way. Those chap- 
ters which consider more specifically the essential beliefs of Evolution 
are entitled The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Philosophy, The 
Relativity of Knowledge and Primitive Man. The book is intended to 
be educational on the line of evolutionary thought, and is entitled to 
the respectful consideration of every honest seeker after truth. Every 
believer in human progress, is, in a certain sense an apostle of evolu- 
tion. It is in accordance with our every day experience and observa- 
tion that progress is made by successive stages of development. In- 
stantaneous perfection is not characteristic of human or natural growth. 
It is the old philosophy of ‘First the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear’’ that commands our respectful belief. That inquiry in 
the philosophy of evolution which entleavors to determine the ‘De- 
scent of Man”’ has not yet been established beyond a ‘‘reasonable doubt,”’ 
but there has been collected a vast amount of interesting material 
which is germane to the discussion and no intelligent person can afford 
to allow his prejudices to debar him from a calm consideration of the 
question. In this volume both the general reader and the minute 
scholar will find interesting and reliable information, as well as clear 
philosophical reasoning to help him in hisinquiries. The publisher 
of the work deserves great credit for thus giving to the reading public 
such a mass of reliable information in so compact a form. G D.S. 


BENJAMIN GRIFFITH, PHILADELPHIA. 
Stories About Fesus. By Rev. C. R. Blackall and Mrs. Emily L. Black- 

all. pp. 272. 

These stories of the life of the Saviour have been gleaned from the 
four evangelists. The book is written in such language as any intelli- 
gent child may fully comprehend and in an entertaining style. Several 
hundred excellent illustrations, upon which much care was bestowed, 
help greatly to impress upon youthful minds the character of the coun- 
try, the dress, the modes of architecture, and customs of the people in 
the time and land of our Saviour. The book is calculated to inspire an 
interest in the Scriptures and to win the young to Christ. The volume 
is published in attractive form. E. J. W. 


D. LOTHROP AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Out-of-Doors with Tennyson. Edited by Elbridge S. Brooks. pp. 112. 
Mr. Brooks has collected here the poems of Tennyson which seem to 
be full of such touches as reveal the poet’s deep appreciation of and 
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love for the beauties of Nature. Perhaps many will be surprised to find 
how full of word-photographs these poems are, for many who have not 
failed to see the beauties of Tennyson have yet failed to discover in his 
poems the close observer of Nature’s moods that he really is. ‘For 
him she hath a thousand charms,” and he reveals it in such gems as 
‘‘Break, Break, Break,’’ ‘“‘The Brook,’’ ‘*The May Queen,’’ ‘Along 
the Valley,’’? and many others found in this collection. There are nu- 
merous, choice illustrations and the covers of the book are exceptionally 
artistic so that it is among the desirable books that seem specially to 
belong to the holiday season. The introduction by Mr. Brooks in which 
he treats of the poet’s love of Nature is itself full of poetical thought 
and finely written. E. J. W. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Our Old Home. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2 vols. pp. 594. 


This new edition of one of the most fascinating of Hawthorne’s pro- 
ductions is issued in attractive style, and a number of finely executed 
photogravures illustrate with accuracy the scenes which the writer por- 
trays. It would be but folly to call attention to the beauties of Haw- 
thorne’s style, for whether he writes of only a road, a fence, a church, 
the weather or of men, his readers all know how he does it with the 
real touch of an artist. His writing of the climate of England is so 
distinctively his own way of doing it. Hesays, ‘‘And afterall there was 
an unconquerable freshness in the atmosphere, which every little move- 
ment of a breeze shook over me like a dash of the ocean spray. Such 
days need bring us no other happiness than their own light and temper- 
ature. No doubt, I could not have enjoyed it so exquisitely, except 
that there must be still latent in us western wanderers (even after an 
absence of two centuries and more) an adaptation to the English climate 
which makes us sensible of a motherly kindness in its scantiest sun- 
shine, and overflows us with delight at its more lavish smiles.’’ The 
foot-notes gathered from Hawthorne’s note-books and the full, and care- 
fully prepared index greatly enhance the value of this edition. E. J. w. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Switzerland. By Lina Hug and Richard Stead. 

This volume forms a part of ‘‘The Story of the Nations.’’ It is one 
of the best of the series, and that is saying much inits praise. The 
story of Switzerland is not easy to tell. The relations between the nu- 
merous Cantons, slowly and one after another coming into rank, now at 
peace and now at war, now clustered about Zurich and now about Berne, 
now hanging toward Italy, now toward Austria and now toward France, 
and now independent, are hard to find and follow. But the volume be- 
fore us has probably all the clearness of which the facts admit, and cer- 
tainly is very interesting. The history of the Swiss is full of deeds of 
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valor, even leaving out the perhaps mythical heroism of William Tell 
and Arnold von Winkelried. The authors, we are glad to see, are not 
of opinion that that heroism is entirely mythical; they find after judi- 
criticism a fair measure of truth in the popular traditions. 

Of course, considerable attention is given to the Reformation in 
Switzerland. Zwingli is dwelt upon with pride and affection, as so 
able, frank, courageous and sweet a spirit, as was his, deserves to be. 
Much is said also of Calvin and Calvinism ; and somewhat which toa 
Calvinist is hardly pleasant reading. ‘The members of the Consistoire 
had power to enter private houses and to regulate even the smallest 
concerns of life, and they admonished or punished offenders as they 
thought fit. Even the most trivial matters came in its ken; it prescribed 
the fashions, even down to the color of a dress, and fixed the menus of 
the table, not less than it enforced attandance at religious worship. 
The table was by no means profusely supplied either, only one dish of 
meat and one of vegetables being allowed, and no pastry, and only na- 
tive wine. We find girls cited before the Consistoire for skating, a man 
for sniffing in church, two others for talking business when leaving 
church. Not only was the theatre forbidden, but likewise dancing, 
games and music, except psalm-singing. Within a period of three 
years there were passed fifty-eight sentences of death, seventy-six of 
banishment, and eight to nine thousand of imprisonment, on those 
whose crime was infringement of the church statutes.’’ Here may be 
some slight over-drawing, but substantially it is true. One feels how- 
ever on reading the interesting chapter on ‘Geneva and Calvin,’’ that 
there was a better side to Calvin and his work, which this book does 
scanty justice to. After all, something is required to account for the 
fact, which our authors admit, that ‘‘trained in the school of Calvinism, 
Geneva gathered moral strength and became the abode of an intellec- 
tual light, that has shown for three centuries and that, though growing 
pale, is not yet extinguished.’’ The book gives brief but satisfactory 
accounts of Voltaire, Roussean, Madame de Staél, Von Haller, Bodmer, 
Lavater and Pestalozzi. Like all the volumes of the series, it is pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. J. K. D. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 

Evidence of a Future Life. From Reason and Revelation. By Luther 
A. Fox, D. D., Professor of Philosophy in Roanoke College. pp. 378. 
The active skeptical forces, coming from the wonderful discoveries 

and speculations of recent science, are calling forth, in an unusual ac- 

tivity, the better possibilities, from the same source, of defense and 
strengthening of the truths of the Christian faith. It is a very assur- 
ing fact that is seen in our times, as the battle between Christianity and 
its enemies goes on—that along with every fresh discovery or new in- 
sight into nature or history, which seems to make against the verities 
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of faith or to offer fresh means of plausible attack upon them, there are 
opened up also in larger measures new resources and facts for their vin- 
dication and establishment. We are fairly entitled to say that, despite 
the activity and declamation of atheism and infidelity in our day, there 
never has been a time when theism and Christianity with their great fun- 
damental beliefs were more thoroughly sustained or better vindicated 
in rational evidences than now. The history of our religion shows 
every period of special assault followed by new and stronger fortifica- 
tions. Our age is not likely to present a different experience. Thus, 
as the centuries go by, each one, with its increasingly exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the realities of the world's constitution, failing to find disproof 
of the beliefs in the Christian faith, the possibility or likelihood of 
such disproof being ever found is continually diminished. 

We welcome this volume by Dr. Fox. The work is opportune and 
able. Probably no single feature of religious and Christian faith has 
been more exposed to the action of skeptical and disturbing suggestions 
from scientific speculations than that of the natural immortality of the 
soul. Besides the urgency with which the question has been again 
raised whether man Aas a soul, various intrusive and adroit inquiries, 
not to say investigations, have been carried on as to the nature of it 
well calculated to suggest doubts and unsettle faith. And yet, less, 
except in scattered form and in incidental way, has been written to 
meet the difficulties and reassert this particular truth than most of the 
others subjected to skeptical attack. There was a call for such a work. 
And we are much pleased with the general method of it. It has not 
needlessly surrendered the old proofs or abandoned the customary 
grounds of evidence, as if valueless, but has discriminatingly readjusted 
the truth they expressed to the new facts brought to light and the al- 
tered view-point secured by recent science and philosophy. And it has 
followed this up with a careful analysis of what science has in fact found, 
and shows its bearing on the question of immortality. 

In carrying out this plan Dr. Fox has ably accomplished his difficult 
task—difficult because of the wide field from which varied and exact 
knowledge was needed, and because of the numerous and perplexing 
scientific questions to be considered. The discussion all through shows 
a broad and reliable familiarity with past and present thought and the 
facts and theories of science. It is marked by close reasoning and dis- 
criminating judgment. We have been glad to notice the calmness and 
fairness of the argumentation. Its force is not marred by any signs of 
special pleading. Altogether it is an able and valuable examination and 
presentation of the question of man’s immortality in the light of the 
information bearing on the question from recent scientific progress. 

The position given to the evidence from the Bible, midway in the 
succession of the various sources of evidences, does not seem to us the 
most natural or best. Its best place would scem to be either first or 
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last—either starting with it as the great truth which revelation sets 
forth for the faith of the race and for which support and rational vindi- 
cation are sought from other sources, or concluding with its testimony 
as the confirmation and full authorization of the various ‘‘intimations of 
immortality” found in the insight of the natural reason. Its present 
place hardly suggests its unique value among the evidences. 

It is not necessary in this brief notice to give the list of distinct topics 
which form the special subjects of the nineteen chapters of the work. 
It is assumed that the readers of the QUARTERLY will get the book and 
read it. They will find themselves well repaid in the profit that must 
come from a good book on a great subject. M. V. 


ELDREDGE AND BROTHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Selected Letters of M. Tullius Cicero. With an Introduction and Notes 
by A. P. Montague, A. M., Ph. D., Professor of Latin in the Colum- 
bian University, Washington, D.C. pp. 283. 

Of the eight hundred and sixty-four published letters of Cicero, Pro- 
fessor Montague has here given us fifty-one. They cover nearly the last 
twenty years of the great orator’s life and are arranged chronologically. 
The selections are made from the Ad Familiares, Ad Atticum and Ad 
Quintum Fratrem and excellent judgment has been shown in making 
them. We here have types of his friendly and confidential letters as 
well as of those that are political and of a more public character. Cic- 
ero’s letters have always been regarded with favor by historians, even 
by those who had no admiration for the man, and in these selections we 
have some excellent glimpses of Roman history from 62 to 43 B. C. 

The book meets a long felt want among classical students, and will, 
no doubt, at once take a place among the text-books of our colleges. 
It is published by Eldredge & Brother as one of the Chase & Stuart 
Classical Series, and will greatly enhance the value of that highly prized 
collection of Latin text-books. The publishers were fortunate in their 
choice of Professor Montague to make the selections and prepare the 
notes. We have already referred to the discrimination shown in cull- 
ing these fifty-one from the large number of letters in hand. We are 
not less pleased with the explanatory notes—rather more. They evince 
an exceptional appreciation of the wants of the student, giving him 
neither too little nor too much in the way of translation, and supply- 
ing just what is needed in filling up gaps and in giving historical and 
geographical data. The syntax, too, is not neglected, the subjunctive 
particularly receiving the large attention it deserves. It is apparent on 
every page of the notes that the book comes from the hands of a schol- 
arly instructor, who knows the wants of the class-room and knows, too, 
how to supply them. 
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FLEMING H. REVELL, 148 AND 150 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 

Studies in the Book. Second Series. Containing Studies on the Earl- 
ier Epistles of St. Paul, including I. and II. Thessalonians, Galatians, 
I. and II. Corinthians, and Romans. By Revere Franklin Weidner, 
Professor and Doctor of Theology. pp. 109. 

Studies in the Book. Third Series. Containing studies on the Later 
Epistles of St. Paul, including Colossians, Ephesians, “Philemon, 
Philippians, Hebrews, I. Timothy, Titus, and 11. Timothy. By Revere 
Franklin Weidner, Professor and Doctor of Theology. pp. 109. 

It is gratifying to every believer to see the increased and increasing 
prominence given to the study of God’s word in our Christian schools, 
colleges and theological seminaries. Along with this have come in- 
creased facilities, and not the least among these facilities, are these 
books by Dr. Weidner. We have had the pleasure of noticing and 
commending the first series in a previous issue of the QUARTERLY. The 
author evidently has a mind of a decidedly analytical cast, and he has 
given it full play in these books, and that, too, with most excellent re- 
sults. His parallel and confirmatory passages are selected with excellent 
care and judgment, and abound on every page. His suggestions of 
methods here and there, and his references to authors and commentar- 
ies will be found very valuable. 

The Second Series was prepared for Professor Weidner’s own use in 
‘“*Moody’s Bible School for College Students,’’ held at Northfield, Mass., 
during July, 1890, and the Third Series for his use in the ‘Summer 
Schools of the American Institute of Sacred Literature.’’ Both are on 
the same plan and, like the first, are interleaved with writing paper for 
the convenience of those using them, in making additional notes. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 

Israel's Apostasy and Studies from the Gospel of St. Fohn. By Geo. 
F. Pentecost, A. M., D. D., author of ‘In the Volume of the Book,”’ 
“Out of Egypt,’ “‘A South Window,” etc. pp. 405. 

The “International Sunday-school Lessons”’ have called forth a large 
amount of literature on the subjects selected for each year. In addition 
to many periodicals quite an arrray of books appear every year. This 
book by Dr. Pentecost contains expositions of all the lessons for 1891. 
They may be characterized as expository sermons on the passages of 
Scripture selected for the respective Sundays. We find them much 
above the average expositions of this class, not only in fullness but also 
in suggestions and illustrative examples. In the suggestions of appli- 
cation to our common experiences and every-day life, they are excep- 
tionally good. The inferences, as a whole, are legitimate and presented 
in such a clear and direct way that they must make an impression. 
This will be a helpful book for every Sunday-school teacher. 
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FUNK AND WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 


Samantha Among the Brethren. By ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta 

Holley). pp. 437. Price $2.50. 

‘‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ will always have readers, no matter what her 
subject may be. Here, however, she has a subject that is of interest 
not only to the members of one denomination but to all readers. In 
her own humorous way, and yet with a vein of seriousness running all 
through, she protests against the decisien of the Methodist General 
Conference, of 1888, in the matter of admitting women as delegates to 
that body. Or, perhaps, it may be better called a plea for women to 
have that right: The subject has special interest now, inasmuch as the 
voting on the question, in the Methodist churches, has recently ended, 
with a result favorable to ‘‘Josiah Allen’s Wifes’? side. Pennsylvania 
with her usual conservatism, voted against female representation, but 
the West and extreme East for it. 

The arguments are presented in her usual Yankee dialect of the 
homely type which adds to the wit that sparkles on every page. The 
men receive many a home thrust, which the women will enjoy, and the 
men scarcely less on account of the quaint way in which they are given. 
It is a book which will prove specially rich in enjoyment if read aloud 
by a good reader in the presence of six or eight appreciative persons. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Amerikanischer Kalendar fiir deutsche Lutheraner auf das Jahr 1891. 
Concordia Verlag, St. Louis Mo. 

The Lutheran Almanac and Year-Book for 1891. Edited by M. 
Sheeleigh, D. D., and published by the Lutheran Publication Society, 
42 North oth Street, Philadelphia. Single copies, 1o cents each; a 
dozen, $1.00. Dr. Sheeleigh has prepared this almanac with his usual 
carefulness, and it ought to find its way into every Lutheran family. It 
would help, ina marked degree, to inform our people of many things 
of which too many of them are lamentably ignorant. 











IVINS COLLEGE. 


@s—FOUNDED A. D. 1856.—o 

A home school for Lutheran girls, Located at Mechanicsburg, Penna., 
in the beautiful and healthful Cumberland Valley, eight miles west of 
Harrisburg, on the C. V. R. R. Classical and English Courses. Music, 
Art and Modern Languages, 

The building is supplied with hot and cold water and heated throughout 
with steam. 

Confers the regular legal Collegiate Degrees. 

Fall term opens Thursday, September 12. 

Address Mrs. MARY L. KESSLER, 
Principal. 
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WILLIAM SMALL, 
Blank Book Maker and Bookbinder. 


Good work and low prices. School and College Text-Books bought and 
Sold. 
No. 6 W. Market St., York, Pa. 
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